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WHEN FOUND— 


O*X the ninth of last month, the Fifty-first Anniversary of the death 

of Dickens, the Dickens Fellowship according to custom placed 
a wreath of Ivy and Scarlet Geraniums on his grave in Westminster 
Abbey bearing the message, “To the Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens, in Loving and Respectful Homage.’ On the same occasion, 
Mrs. Eager, of New York, on behalf of the All Around Dickens Club of 
Boston, also placed a wreath of Laurel Leaves and Scarlet Geraniums. 

* * * * 

Owing to the unsettled conditions and restricted train service, the 
Dickens Fellowship Conference, which was to have been held at 
Cheltenham on the 4th June last, was postponed on the suggestion of 
the joint committee of the Cheltenham, Gloucester and Tewkesbury 
branches. The date upon which it will be held is to be decided at 
the Council Meeting of Headquarters on 2nd July next, and full 
particulars will be duly sent to Branch Secretaries. 

* * * * 


A report of the third conference of branches in America appears on 
another page. We are glad to note the strength of some of these 
over-seas branches. Toronto has 496 members, New York 200, and 
Montreal 300. Boston, where the conference was held, was the youngest 
of them all, and makes the subscription large enough to cover the 


' subscription to The Dickensian, so that every member receives a 
_ copy. This course was adopted last year in London, and has met 


with unqualified success. The new branch at Seattle is taking the 
same course. 
RUNGE IN ie ss ME al lt 
The ranks of prominent Dickensians have been appreciably thinned 
since our last issue was published by the deaths of Mr. Marcus Stone, 
R.A., Mr. C. H. Govan, of New York, Mr. Willoughby Matchett and 


_ Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Marcus Stone had reached 


the ripe age of eighty—nearing his eighty-first birthday. He was 
a personal friend of the novelist, and became associated with him 
through his father’s close friendship with Dickens and his family. 
Marcus Stone’s first illustration to a book of Dickens was in the shape 
of a frontispiece to the first cheap edition of Little Dorrit in 1861. 
This was followed by his commission to illustrate Great Hapectations, 
Pictures from Italy, American Notes and A Child’s History of England, 
in the Library Edition in 1862. In 1864 he drew the frontispiece to 
the cheap edition of A Tale of Two Cities, and illustrated Our Mutual 
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Friend in the original edition in monthly parts, and also designed the 
wrapper. A special article on Mr. Stone, by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, author 
of “ The Dickens Circle,” appears on another page, as does one on 
Mr. C. H. Govan, sent us from a friend in New York. 

* * * * * 

Mr. W. Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, U.S.A., whose death took 
place on the 12th April last, will be well remembered by our readers 
asa valued and frequent contributor to our pages. He was a keen 
student of Dickens, and has written and compiled many books on his 
favourite subject, besides having privately printed some of the rarer 
items of Dickensiana. His best known, and for some reasons, the most 
valuable contribution to the subject, was his * Charles Dickens and 
America,’ wherein is gathered almost everything that need be known 
of the novelist’s two visits to that country, with full reports of the 
speeches made in connection therewith. His interest in The Dickensian 
was very great, and scarcely a month passed but some suggestion, 
hint, or contribution came from him. At the time of his death there was 
a book written by him entitled, * Dickens in Cartoon and Caricature,” 
in the hands of the Bibliophile Society of America for publication, and 
we hope no obstacle will be found to prevent its appearance. He was 
sixty-seven years of age, and was the head of the firm of engineers 
bearing his name. He possessed one of the largest private collections 
of books in Pittsburgh, and was one of the best natured bibliophiles 
imaginable. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Willoughby Matchett. who met his death by accident whilst 
staying at Brighton, was also one of our most regular and valued 
contributors, almost from the first number. He did not specialize 
in any one phase of Dickens. his range of subjects covered a wide 
canvas, and his contributions always had a distinctive point of view, 
and were presented with ease. a sane emphasis, and often fraught with 
considerable humour. He entered any controversy with avidity, and 
never failed to be interesting. His very cheery articles will be sorely 
missed. 

* * * * * 

Death has also removed two very influential officers of the Fellowship, 
Mrs. E. H. Bell, the Treasurer of the Liverpool Branch, and the Rev. 
Herbert Symonds, Hon. President of the Montreal Branch, to which 
further references are made in their respective Branch reports on another 


page. 
* * * * * 


Miss Kate Terry, who celebrated her 77th birthday on April 21st,. 
is a curiously interesting link with Dickens. Dickens's interest in the 
stage is well known ; his capacity as an actor is testified to by many 
witnesses ; there are several instances of his skill at “ spotting” talent. 
In 1868, he said of Henry Irving: “If that young man does not one 
day come out as a great actor, I know nothing of art.” He foretold 
John L. Toole’s future fame when that great comedian was but twenty 
years old, And sa with Miss Kate Terry. 
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On the 19th of February, 1863—five years, be it noted, before he 
uttered his prophecy about Irving, when Miss Terry was but nineteen 
years old—he wrote to Macready : : * Fechter doing wonders over the 
way here, with a picturesque French drama. Miss Kate Terry, in a 
small part in it, perfectly charming. You may remember her making 
a noise, years ago, doing a boy at an inn, in ‘ The Courier of Lyons’ ? 
She has a tender love scene in this piece, which is a really beautiful and 
artistic thing. I saw her do it at about three in the morning of the 
day when the theatre opened, surrounded by shavings and carpenters, 
and (of course) with that inevitable hammer going ; and I told Fechter : 
“That is the very best piece of womanly tenderness I have ever seen 
on the stage, and you will find that no audience can miss it.’ It is a 
comfort to add that it was instantly seized upon, and is much talked of.” 

* * * * * 

Miss Terry was then only nineteen years old, yet we find Dickens 
talking about her having ** made a noise, years ago.” It is amazing to 
know that she had then been on the stage sixteen years! And she 
only had four more years of acting before her, for she retired upon her 
marriage at the age of twenty- three. Yet she had played every one 
of Shakespeare’s leading heroines, and impersonated more of his child 


_ characters than any one else has ever done even vet. She had made 


the name of Terry famous long before she was twenty years old, and 
the name would have been sure of a leading place in the annals of the 
stage if after she retired at the age of twenty-three no other member 
of the family had ever trodden the boards. 
s a as ES Ed 

Dickens also was quick to discern the ability of the late Lady 
Bancroft too. He saw her in * The Maid and the Magpie,” and 
wrote of her performance as “a thing you cannot imagine a woman 
doing at all, and yet the manner, the appearance, the levity, impulse 
and spirit of it are so exactly like a boy that you cannot think of her 
sex in association with it.” He always remained one of her admirers. 
A few days before he died, Lady Bancroft sent him a remedy for the 
ailment from which he was suffering. In a letter to her, a week before 
he died, he wrote, ** My sense of vour interest cannot be better proved 
than by my trying the remedy you recommend, and that I will do 
immediately. . . . Whether this remedy succeeds or fails as to the 
neuralgia, I shall always consider myself under an obligation to it for 
having indirectly procured me the great pleasure of receiving a communi- 
cation from vou; for I hope I may lay claim to being one of the most 
earnest and delighted of your many artistic admirers.” 

* * * = x 

Two new Dickens films were exhibited for the first time during the 
last week in April, both of which have met with unstinted praise from 
the press. Onr Mutual Friend is entirely a Swedish production, and is 
in many ways a remarkable effort. It is a long film, and took over two 
hours in the showing, telling the story of the book very faithfully. 
Although enacted in Sweden, we doubt if it could have been better 
done if it had been made in this country. Indeed, we are of opinion. 
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that the photography could not have been equalled, whilst the acting 
in almost every case was far above the average. Bella Wilfer was 
taken by a charming, as well as an extremely clever, actress. Whilst 
the other prominent characters, such as Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, the Wilfer 
family, John Rokesmith, Silas Wegg, Mr. Venus, Rogue Riderhood, 
Bradley Headstone, Gaffer Hexam and his daughter Lizzie, Eugene 
Wrayburn and Mortimer Lightwood, looked and sustained their parts 
in a manner that could not but give the greatest satisfaction to the 
most ardent Dickensian. The story is confined to the incidents 
surrounding the John Harmon mystery and its association with the 
Boffins and Bella Wilfer, leaving the Veneerings, the Podsnaps and 
Twemlow phase almost severely alone. One critic described the film 
as an extraordinary tour de force, and another as “ the finest production 
we have yet seen; in short, it is the film masterpiece, and a worthy 
representation of one of our best classics.” The film is in the hands 
of the General Film Renting Company. 
* * * * 
The other was The Old Curiosity Shop, produced by Mr. Thomas 
Bentley, whose name is a sufficient hall mark to assure of it being 
faithful to Dickens traditions, as well as accurate in every other par- 
ticular. He had the advantage of having the actual’ London scenes 
for his background, and he missed no opportunity of making his 
story real, and of giving his characters every opportunity of revealing 
the story as well as their ability for acting, which was of a high standard 
throughout. We saw our old friends of the famous story—Old Grand- 
father and Little Nell, the Brasses, the Marchioness and Dick Swiveller, 
Mrs. Jarley, Codlin and Short, Quilp—as we have known them 
always in the illustrations ard pages of the book. Mr. Bentley is a 
keen Dickensian and never takes liberties with Dickens’s text, and in 
his latest production he increases the reputation he made with his 
Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, and other Dickens films. 
a ee ee a pai 


Mr. Bransby Williams’s Dickens season at the Rirkenhead Hippo- 
drome was, in spite of the times, a great success. He produced three 
plays: Oliver Twist, Barnaby Rudge and David Copperfield. We hope 
an opportunity will be given Londoners to see these plays. In the 
course of an interview recently, Mr. Williams said that he thought 
“ the world to-day wants a little more of the spirit of Dickens. We are 
losing touch with essentials. We are becoming less human. We do 
not discuss the character of a man; we prefer to talk of what he has 
got. We don’t consider intentions; we only regard achievement. . . . 
Let us have more Dickens and more of Dickens’s spirit. It would 
make the world a better place to live in.” There is no doubt about 
Mr. Williams’s enthusiasm, and there is no doubt either that it 
contributes to his success, and is agreeably infectious with his audiences. 
We refer further to his plays on another page. 

SPE SC ae ie ane 


A very painstaking and original estimate of the character of Mr. 
Pecksniff appeared in The Architects’ Journal for the 9th and 16th 
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March last. It is written by Mr. H. B. Creswell, F.R.I.B.A. The 
major part of it is devoted to answering the question as to why Dickens 
should have made his choicest ruffian, “‘ the meanest of all the black- 
guards in his gallery of conceptions, an Architect,” and how near 
Dickens’s knowledge of Architect’s life was to the truth. Mr. Creswell 
does not seem to give any specific answer to the first query, but 
thoroughly proves that Dickens did know something of the latter, and 
was writing from knowledge made familiar to him by observation. 
Indeed, so clear is Dickens’s knowledge of architecture, that Mr. 
Cresswell is able to give from the novelist’s description a conjectural 
plan of Pecksniffi’s House, the ground floor, first and second floor being 
reproduced in the usual draftsman’s pattern. The second portion of 
the article is devoted chiefly to Pecksniff’s character, and the whole is 
most entertaining reading. 
* * * * * 

One of the most interesting features of the fourth annual Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition organised by the G.E.R. Staff Social Club at Norwich 
in May last was a number of carved panels representing characters 
from Dickens. These were the clever work of Mr. H. W. Smith, who is 
a blacksmith, who finds delight in his spare time in wood carving. 
Tt is worthy of mention that at last year’s exhibition Mr. Smith sub- 
mitted several examples of his work—he specialises in the most familiar 
characters of Dickens—which came to the notice of Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
K.C., who sent for Mr. Smith and warmly congratulated him, declaring 
that these examples in wood of Dickens’s characters were the best he 
had seen. Among the examples Mr. Smith had sent to the last 
exhibition are those representing the Artful Dodger, Daniel Peggotty 
going in search of Little Em’ly, A Merry Party at Peerybingles, Tom 
Pinch at the Organ, and Tony Weller. The figures, clearly cut in relief, 
were very happily and skilfully done. It is Mr. Smith’s:intention to 
collect the individual specimens and make them into one large panel. 


» It is needless to say that his fine work was awarded the special, and 


first, second and third prizes in the wood carving. 
** ** 7 * * 

A new “ Pickwick” quartet, by Josef Holbrooke, was played 
at the London Chamber Concert Society's first concert at Wigmore 
Hall on 5th April last. We were not present to hear it, but we observe 
that it is described as a very elaborate musical joke. where the 
characterisation of Pickwick, Jingle, Snodgrass, Tupman, Sam Weller, 
the Fat Boy, Mrs. Bardell and the rest were quite clever. The score 
was full of little surprises and was voted capital fun. 

* * * * * 

Amongst the press cuttings which came to our notice last month 

was this pleasant confession of faith :— 


** And what was the solitary volume left to give me comfort and 
great joy ? The Pickwick Papers. Whenever I have felt depressed 
and the days of such leisure as are spared to me have seemed sad and 
dreary, I have never failed to find exhilaration in the cheery, genial, 
kindly atmosphere of that wonderful book. Pickwick is the con- 
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centrated essence of good humour, at least, that is how it appeals 
to me, and I honestly think I could sacrifice the whole of the litera- 
ture of the English language if only Pickwick were left to cheer me 
in my dark hours.” 


It appeared in the “ Illustrated Leicester Chronicle,” but no writer’s 
name is attached to it. 
* * * * * 

“ Beachcomber ” confessed in “‘ The Daily Express” recently that 
he had been cynically witty in public over the de«th of Dora, and 
wept absurdly when he went home to re-read it. That’s being honest ! 
How many, we wonder, of the hyper-critical who love to declare pub- 
licly and in arguments that Dickens’s pathos has no effect on them, 
can really read in private certain scenes from the novels, which our 
readers will readily recall, and remain unmoved ? 

* * * * * 

In order to give the three hundred women on the jury list of Stoke 
Newington an insight into the legal proceedings of a criminal trial, the 
Women’s Citizens’ Association of the district recently arranged a mock 
trial of John Jasper for the murder of his nephew, in which real barris- 
ters performed the duties of Judge, Clerk and Counsel. Women 
constituted the Jury. Witnessed were called and cross-examined, and 
in the end the jury found there was not sufficient evidence to preve 
that Drood was dead, and the prisoner was acquitted. 

* * * x * 

We are sorry to hear that Mr. Arthur Humphreys has resigned the 
secretaryship of the Manchester Branch of the Fellowship, a post he 
has filled with distinction since its foundation a few months after the 
establishment of the Society in London. His activities have not been 
merely confined to his branch. He could always be relied upon to 
help forward the fellowship as a whole, and was always willing to 
participate in every scheme set on foot at headquarters to that end. 
Mr. 8. Winship, owing to ill health, has also resigned his position of 
Secretary to the Southampton branch after a number of years’ service. 
We also hear that Mr. Sam Tucker has retired from a similar post to 
the Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society, which he has occupied since 
1910. He is leaving Bristol. 

i vk * * * 

After a long absence in America and abroad, and a suspension of 
engagements during the war, Mr. Frank Speaight once more is to 
appear on English platforms in his famous Dickens recitals. He has 
arranged eight recitals, each occupying an evening. The books 
chosen being Pickwick (2), David Copperfield (2), A Tale of Two 
Cities, Nicholas Nickleby, A Christmas Carol, and an evening devoted 
to Dickens’s humour. Mr. Speaight’s reappearance will be sure of a 
welcome everywhere. 

* CTs AC 

The students of the senior class of the Yale University have voted 
A Tale of Two Cities their favourite novel, and Dickens their favourite 
author. Incidentally Mr. Lloyd George was chosen as the leading 
world character. 
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There never need be any necessity for an author to offer excuses 
for publishing another book on London. The subject is inexhaustible, 
and so is the interest of readers. Mr. Will Owen evidently realises this, 
for the preface to his forthcoming book “ Old London Town” com- 
prises the following fifteen words: “I make no apology for the pub- 
lication of this little book—on the contrary. Will Owen.” In this 
volume Mr. Owen is author and artist too. The fifty or so of his 
characteristic pictures alone would ensure its popularity; but the 
book is to be a practical one too as far as text is concerned, and it 
should be a boon companion on many a jaunt. Mr. Owen, by the 
way, is a member of the Dickens Fellowship. 


The late Mr. H. W. Bruton’s copy of The Pickwick Papers in the 
original parts sold at Sothebys on June 9th for £910, Mr. Charles 
Sessler, of Philadelphia, being the purchaser. This is a record price for 
a Pickwick in England. The previous highest price was £1070, given 
for the Coggeshall copy at the Anderson Galleries in New York in 
April, 1916. Mr. Bruton’s copy took two pages of the auctioneer’s 
catalogue to state the many ~ points” it possessed. Other Dickens 
items in the same sale were “ The Strange Gentleman,” with the rare 
frontispiece by Phiz, which fetched the enormous sum of £295 ; Sketches 
by Boz, First and Second series, with Macrone’s imprint £58; and a 
set in parts with a proof of Cruikshank’s wrapper, £210. There was 
also a set of Cruikshank’s ~ Fairy Library” in four volumes, three of 
which were autographed by the artist, and they were sold for £120. 
These fairy stories, revised and edited on the Teetotal principle, raised 
Dickens’s ire so much at the time of their publication that he severely 
attacked them in an article entitled ~“ Frauds on the Fairies” in 
Household Words. 

A reader sends us the following story, which he assures us is absolutely 
authentic : A working man’s wife, quite a respectable type of woman, 
informed me in all seriousness on a certain Monday evening last month 
that they had found the man who was holding up the coal strike 
settlement. She added that he ought to be shot. I elicited that it 
was in “ The Evening News,” but she had forgotten his name. On 
referring to the paper in question, I discovered the article setting forth 
that the owners, miners and government were all waiting for something 
to turn up. and that the strike settlement was held up by Mr. Micawher. 


THE Epiror. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. B. W. Matz desires to thank his many friends for the very kind 
enquiries and sympathy extended to him during his recent illness. 
It has not been practicable to reply to all the letters received individu- 
ally. and he therefore trusts that this brief note will be accepted as 
an expression of his sincere appreciation of their friendly solicitude. 

be K 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD AND MARRIAGE 
By W. J. DORAN 
; 

THINK it was Stevenson who wrote “ Marriage is a terrifying 

thing, but so is a forlorn old age.” The casual reader may say 
that there is no qualification in these words; that they bear some 
detached meaning wholly insignificant, and in no wise consistent 
with universal life. But the modernist, he of the serious mind and 
unjaundiced vision ; he who “ knows nature as an open book”; who 
stands to stare when his eyes are focussed on the certain frailties of 
human nature—will read into these words something every bit to 
the purpose, and something very pregnant with meaning, 

Three days ago, in a moment of sudden reflection, I opéned up my 
David Copperfield and began to read with a rapturous zest, as though 
I had never read the book before. I blush not in saying I have read 
David Copperfield twenty times or more. So that, in experiencing all 
the pleasurable thoughts, vibrations and inspirations again, I felt the 
blood tingling through my veins, and I knew that the power of the 
master still prevailed. The familiar headlines passed me—oh, so 
quickly !—one by one; and would it be belfeved, a peculiar spell of 
sadness came over me as I realised the near approach of the end. 
The end came, and with it a train of thought which had never before 
held me. I thought of many things in our dismal life. The book 
seemed to point a moral; and the fundamental thing of all was the 
question of Marriage. And when this question obsessed my mind, 
it stood out in bold belief, and asked for an inquiry of the most searching 
nature. 

I want to say at once—indeed, I say it almost with burning feeling— 
that when Dickens wrote this book, “ Marriage ” was uppermost in 
his mind. It is polity, I think, to tread on no delicate ground, to 
touch on no man’s domesticity, if it means probing too deeply into 
affairs which are entirely secret and private, or which have long since 
been cast into the limbo of the past. I make no further reference; I 
merely say that Dickens was married in 1836, and that he commenced 


to write David Copperfield in 1849. The reader may gather his or her 
own inference from this. 


Il. 

My psychology went awry at the moment when David first met 
Agnes Wickfield. I really thought Dickens would weave his pattern 
into a universal love picture, in which these two were deeply invested. 
But alas! Agnes, that sweet and amorous creature, of whom it could 
be said, “ God smiles sweetly down upon thee,” was destined to hold 
her soul in a weary wait until providence laid the standard of perpetual 
love and gained for her a just reward. 

Could any man, I ask, desire a more perfect wife than Agnes? I 
shall not enumerate her great qualities, which were perhaps equal to 
those belonging to the greatest in Shakespeare, to wit, Miranda, Juliet, 
Viola and others. No fastidious creature could find fault with Agnes, 
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he could learn to love her, and that speedily, always conscious of the 
halo of purity abounding above her head. So strange are the vagaries 
of life, so dominant and obstinate the power of suggestion, that we 
find herein a case which offers very seriously a point for moral re- 
flection. When David first meets Dora, certain does it seem that the 
light of graceful Agnes should grow dim, and that the brilliant star 
of this other girlish figure should shine above all else. Yet is it not 
so? Does not nature trample down all heresy? We had not shut 
Agnes completely out of our sight; but somehow Dickens made us feel 
in his wonderful way that a shining light of beauty had suddenly 
loomed forth, and that Nature had developed as perfect an affinity 
between David and Dora as was possible in this world of strife. We, 
by no means, call this an artificial business. Dickens was certainly 
not depending alone on intuition. His guide was his powerful ob- 
servation of human affairs; he was but glancing upon this great 
phantasmagoria, called life, and calling to memory the many and 
various phases that deserved to be recorded. He could be guilty of 
no literary trick; but would walk straight to the path of truth and be 
beholden to it. 

As I have said, Dickens contrived to show Dora as she was, in all 
her girlish sweetness and purity ; and of innocence she was full. She 
thus met David in all her splendour—in that fresh bloom which few 
men could resist. David was just the type of man to fall in love with 
Dora; for, if his character was magnificent, and his mind elevated to 
a fine degree, if he was clever, sensible and brave, there was yet firmly 
implanted in him a certain proud impetuous spirit, which made its 
appearance at certain periods, only to prove that here was a man who 
could be guilty of many indiscretions. 

It was, of course, inevitable that David should marry Dora. It 
seemed to no purpose that each should thoroughly understand the 
other before the decisive step was taken. The only question at issue 
was, how soon they could be married. Both felt the first love thrills, 
' and were determined to lose nothing of the sweetness and manifest 
glory attaching to the same. Therefore this silent, incomprehensible 
love ripened and formed the marriage tie. 


Ill. 


Now the question we must ask ourselves is: did David love Dora, 
and was the love requited in that spirit which has caused Poets and 
_ Philosophers to emerge once again and define its true essence? Says 
Shelley ‘‘ What is love? Ask him who lives, what is life? Ask him 
who adores, what is God ?..... It is that powerful attraction towards 
all that we conceive, or fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find 
within our own thoughts, the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken all things that are a community, with what we experience 
within ourselves.” 

Let us put it this way. I think it will be agreed that before the 
marriage of Dora and David—even a long while before, we who had 
been privileged to look on, to see the enactment of every scene—to 
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sfand lingering on the threshold of this love drama, must have formed 
very decided opinions. We knew Dora to be a girl of peculiar beauty, 
and completely irresistible in her charm of manner and even disposition. 
But it requires no effort to say that we had long since found her to be 
an extremely childish and unthinking young person, unable to grasp 
the important issues of life, and quite content to rest blissfully in that 
narrow groove which became hers either by upbringing or by birth. 

David, of course, did not see as we had seen; did not feel as we had 
felt. Why? Because his whole soul was concerned in the affairs of 
love—it was only Dora he saw—Dora that stood before him likened 
to the sweetest flower that ever bloomed. What did he know of her 
frailties? She had none—in his eyes. 

Let us look into their married life; let us observe a little beyond 
that glorious sunset and see what there is to see. Here is David, 
trying to teach his wife the simple rules of the household ; they quarrel, 
and he finds that will not do. So he brings tact into play, for verily 
he would not do so. were he not in love. It is useless; his child wife: 
will not learn. Meanwhile he suffers agonies of mental torment. 
Remember he is a rising author, with intellect rapidly maturing. Still 
she cannot learn. She is his child wife and shall ever be so. But she 
will hold his pens. She will sit hours by his side watching that fleeting 
pen. Can anything be more incongruous than this. Is this the 
affinity which Dickens would take leave to display before our eyes ? 
Is it that kind of mutual existence which the world desires, or one, 
the common designation of which is * made in Heaven ?” I am quite 
certain that an empliatic negative may safely be given. I am, indeed, 
convinced that Dickens looked upon the alliance of Dayid and Dora 
as far from opposite; that he saw the imminence of certain struggles, 
pangs of sorrow, totally inseparable from this existence. For why 
did he allow Dora to die? Yes, we know that such a tragedy is likely 
to fall in the least expected quarters: that death visits those who 
have ill-prepared for the visitation. But again, we ask, with con- 
scionable sincerity, why did he allow Dora to die? It was no mere 
incidence that caused Dickens to take this step. He had a regard for 
human suffering: he saw into the souls of each and read the message. 
so profound, so unmistakabie, that such an alliance was impossible.. 

What did he do? He did what only a genius could do placed in 
similar circumstances. He caused poor, sweet innocent Dora to pass 
from this life into the great eternal: chietly, but not wholly, for the 
reason that human suffering would be spared. Ah! but there was 
another. David himself tells us so. ~* There is no disparity in marriage 
like unsuitability of mind and purpose.” These words come from a 
suffering soul—from a man who as he feels and sees the approach of 
Death conjures to mind the various episodes of his life; leaves out no 
passions of his youthful love, for these but help to move him to calmer 
moments, when he can the better realise the certain human weaknesses 
that fettered him. and not the least that proud impetuous spirit which 
blinded his judgment, and made him think of this love as one never 
to die. But, above all, in the spirit of death, we see him standing alone 
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with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his face. For it is a sad reflection. 
And yet there is something glorified in it. Who can say how he felt 
when his child wife passed away? But this question should really 
not be asked, for we must own that when death springs upon us, and 
cuts short the life of one most dear, it is quite impossible to measure 
sorrow. Hence let us abide with David in this one tragedy. Later, 
he sees a new vision. His mind now practical and thoroughly matured, 
his experience ripe and judgment sound, he begins to realise that Agnes 
is still waiting for him, with her warm love. as she had waited for him 
before. There can be no mistake this time, and so David and Agnes 
become united into an indissoluble bond. 
TY 

From first to last Dickens tells his story with perfect naturalness 
and simple truth. J am quite sure he wrote every word with a signal 
purpose. I ~ profound sympathy for human suffering, his great 
knowedge ot life raised him to an elevation which few men could 
reach. The fact was, he desired to bequeath a message, and we owe 
it to the history of David Copperfield that this message was truly and 
fully laid.- It is, however, one thing to leave behind a work of beauty 
and incontrovertible truth, and quite another to find out how much 
it has been taken to heart. I do not think this would be a very happy 
undertaking, for if we may be permitted to form any conclusion from 
the knowledge of our present generation, it would seem to h quite 
clear that a certain retrograding spirit prevails, that insteai of a 
moral uplift of the human mind, we are passing through an era of 
general degradation. 

What do our Divorce Courts tell? They convey every picture 
that is both unhallowed and nauseating. There are more divorce 
cases in the land than ever before. There is more unhappiness, more 
crime in our present period than in any other. Marriage is not now 
held in the sanctity it once was. Yet philosophers still talk with 
tongue in cheek that the regeneration of the human race has arisen. I 
do not see it. And your League of Nations will never bring it about 
until man and woman alike commune with themselves; seek for a 
clearer and purer outlook; probe their conscience for the duty that 
is theirs to follow. But above all, our duty is to God, and God Himself 
breathes the spirit of sanctity into life—into Marriage—into everything 
which has for its end the specific purpose of improving the livelihood 
of struggling humanity. For the one is based upon the other ; glorified 
marriages mean happy children, and the latter grow into worthy 
citizens, which, in effect, means a successtn| regeneration of mankind. 

I am sure Dickens had these thoughts in inind when he wrote David 
Copperfield. He was in verity a great dreamer—an idealist in fact. 
He knew his countrymen, and he knew the world. He felt the pulse 
of his time, and saw where the need existed for advice of the mest 
solemn kind. It was left for ; to follow the trend of his thought. 
And if we did not do so, what then....? Why, we missed the light 
of reason—and, indeed, a perfect legacy. 
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IN MEMORY OF CHARLES DICKENS 
9 June, 1870 
By HARRY PBRCIVAL 


6 ea the soft and trembling twilight ; 
*Midst the scent of new-mown hay ; 

In the drowsy calm that settles 

O’er the dying of the day; 

When the valleys fill with shadows, 

And the red sun tips the crest 

Of each hill top, sank the Master 

Into his Eternal rest. 

Suddenly—in one brief moment,— 

He, whose words were life and light, 

Rendered up his pen for ever, 

Like the sword of stricken knight. 

In a moment—one brief moment, 

Reached he the Eternal brink ; 

And the watchful eyes grew sightless, 

And the great mind ceased to think. 

Silent as the dead—though living— 

Lay he in the darkening drear. 

While a’down his cheek came coursing 

One great piteous heart-born tear. 

Let the passing of his genius 

Pass with due solemnity ; 

Let the Master bid the children 

Of his brain a last good-bye. 

Little Nell comes gently creeping 

Close unto his kindly heart ; 

Paul, and Smike, and Betty Higden, 

Carton, from the tumbril cart ; 

Magwitch from the Prison sick bed, 

Little Dora—David’s wife ; 

All are erying o’er the dying 

Of the man who gave them life. 

Nancy, with her life-blood streaming, 

And her poor soul steeped in crime ; 
Stephen Blackpool, maimed and broken, 
Fair of heart ’neath factory grime ; 
Little Johnny, in his night-gown, 
Risen from his fever-bed ; 

Stately, sinning Lady Dedlock, 

Gather round the master’s head. 
Peggotty, with Little Em’ly, 

Comes with moistened eyes and dim ; 

Blessing the large-hearted Master, 

Who forgave his niece’s sin. 

Stiff and starched and stately Dombey, 

Florence, too, and Walter Gay ; 

Gills, and Cuttle and the “ Nipper,” 

Pass the bed in sad array. 

Jingle—odd in phrase and fancy— 

Patters. as in former day ; 
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** Splendid fellow—clever—very— 
“Taught us Heaven—Found the way.” 
While poor Pickwick, Tupman, Winkle, 
Snodgrass, Sam, stand sad, forlorn ; 
Crying: ‘ Let us kiss the father ! 
“For we were his earliest born.” 
Scrooge, with all his good desires 
For a bad past to atone ; 

Tiny Tim, with clasping fingers, _ 
Praying: ‘“‘ Bless us every one” ! 
Dot and cheery Peerybingle, 

Bertha, who has never seen, 

Join the haunted Redlaw pleading 
God to “ Keep his mem’ry green.” 
Little Dorrit, Caleb Plummer, 
Codlin, Short, Micawber, Jo; 
Leicester Dedlock, Sikes and Chester, 
In a mist pass to and fro. 

Good and bad they strangely mingle ; 
Murderer, waif and maiden mild ; 
Craving each to be remembered 

As the dying Master’s child. 

Denser grows the throng, and denser, 
As the warm night wears apace ; 
Not a nook and not a cranny, 

But betrays some wistful face : 

Faces loved, and voices cherished, 
Born. of hours of mental strife ; 
Unlike mortal children, dowered 
With immortal, endless life. 

Oh, the chatter, chatter, chatter, 
Buzzing in those dying ears ! 

Oh, the myriad-toned accents ! 
Piercing through the past dead years ! 
Ne’er before have sinking senses 

By such riot of voice been reached : 
Chorus of the grandest sermons 
Ever yet by preachers preached. 

As the rays of morning tremble, 

And illume the silent room ; 

All the children of his fancy 

Melt away upon the gloom. 

All save little Dave—who lingers, 
Lingers till the awful last ;— 
Copperfield, the youthful spectre 

Of his own sad early past. 

Close the eyes—they have no piercing ! 
Fold the hands—their work is done ! 
Dress in crape all Human nature 

For her great Apostle gone. 

Through the boundless realms of fancy 
Crowds of little creatures cry : 

‘* Why should we live on, immortal, 
‘* When our father had to die ?” 
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MARCUS STONE, R.A. 


By J. W. T. LEY 
I, 


HE chain which links this generation with Dickens grows very 
short. How many links have snapped in the sixteen years that 
have passed since this magazine first saw the light ? How many are 
left ? Can they not be counted on the fingers of one hand? A son 
and daughter are with us still; Mr. Percy Fitzgerald remains, and 
so do Sir Luke Fildes, and Mr. Francesco “Berger. There are 
some others, perhaps, who met him, but they are very few, and of 
links in the really intimate chain, who else can be named? Marcus 
Stone was, indeed, the last of the great circle that gathered round 
Dickens in pre-Gadshill days—in the davs of his prime. Mr. Fitzgerald 
lived in those davs—I am not sure that in point of years he was not 
the artist’s senior—but he did not know Dickens until the Gadshill 
days. - Mr. Stone knew him long before, knew him, indeed, almost 
ere he had reached the zenith of his career. When but a small boy 
he knew and worshipped the novelist, who was his father’s most 
loved friend. And seventy years after his hero-worship was as strong 
as ever. 

When I was writing my book * The Dickens Circle,” I appealed to 
Mr. Marcus Stone to know if he could give me any recollections of the 
novelist, or any information outside that obtainable through the 
ordinary library channels. He was 78 years old, and every year 
had left its mark; his eyesight was failing rapidly; yet he wrote to 
me, in a handwriting familiar years before, when I was secretary of the 
Dickens Fellowship: ‘‘ Can you come and see me? I cannot write, 
but if you can call, I shall be glad to tell you all I can.” I did call, 
one snowy February afternoon. I was shown into his studio, and in 
a few minutes his tall, stately, impressive figure entered. He was 
feeble, but upright as on the only previous occasion on which I had seen 
him—ten years before. His snow-white moustache was as militarily 
trimmed as ever, his snow-white hair as carefully brushed. There 
was about him every indication of the artist, though none of the 
Bohemian. He had been warned of my coming by the morning’s 
post, and he had searched out some letters for me to see; he had 
even made some notes in a small note book. On a low shelf in the 
studio was the copy of A Child’s History of England, which Dickens 
had given him asa boy. He took it down, and by the aid of a powerful 
magnifying glass read the autograph inscription to me with as much 
pride as he had read it the day the prized gift arrived, much more 
than half a century before. He had been one of our most successful 
artists for fifty years; he had moved among the greatest in the land, 
but still for him Dickens was the ideal; his friendship with Dickens 
was his greatest pride. He had many valuable and valued possessions, 
but still this old copy of A Child's History of England was most 
prized of all. 

I thought I detected in him a tinge—not of eynicism—but certainly of 
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disillusionment and weariness. He was old, and the years were weighing 
heavily upon him. Not many months before his wife had crossed ahead 
of him, and he seemed to feel that life had given him all it had to give, 
and there was little to do but wait for the end. He spoke of the 
littleness of Man with a suggestion of bitterness. There was a hint 
in his conversation of “ All, all is vanity.” He spoke rather as if his 
life had been one long period of disillusionment; as a man might 
speak who had discovered that a profoundly trusted friend was false. 


MARCUS STONE, R.A. 
From a photograph taken when he was illustrating ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” 


He lamented the general pursuit of Mammon, the greed of gold; he 
told stories of soulless and grasping art dealers and patrons. And 
yet I knew that this was not the man himself. He told me he was old ; 
he told me his sight was rapidly going ; he told me he could no longer 
paint or indulge in his favourite pastime of billiards ; he told me his 
health was failing ; he told me his wife had died not long before, and 
he was so lonely. .. And then I asked him a question about the old 
days. I asked him a question about his father’s friendship with 
Dickens, and he was a different man. ‘“‘ My father must have been a 
remarkable man,” he said, “‘ a very remarkable man.” There was pride 
in his voice now, and it was good to hear him speaking of a father, 
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dead so many years, with real affection and admiration. “1 often 
think of it,” he said. ‘‘ He was a Manchester man, but moderately 
educated, a moderate artist who never made very much headway in 
his profession; yet, within two years of his coming to London an 
utterly obscure man, he was the intimate of many of the most famous 
men of his time.” 

He paused for some minutes, and he was evidently dreaming of old 
days. Then he reverted to Dickens and the old circle, and for half 
an hour chatted about the people who composed it, whom he knew so: 
well, in a way that was delightful, and made the period one of the 
pleasantest half hours of my life. He did not like all the people he 
named. He disliked Fechter particularly, and told me he had never 
to that day understood Dickens’s infatuation for the actor. Nor did 
he like Edmund Yates. Mention of Yates’ name led to a reference to 
Dickens's quarrel with Thackeray, and I expressed the opinion that 
as | knew the story, Dickens’s conduct was foolish. ‘ Of course it 
was,’ said Mr. Stone. ‘ But you must remember that Dickens had 
been friends with Yates’s parents, and for the memory of those early 
days he was anxious to serve the young man. And Yates could be 
very fascinating too, Superficially, mind you. But”’—with a gesture 
indicative of dislike—‘* The man was no gentleman.” 

And then, when I put to him the simple question, “ What sort of 
man was Dickens?” I was amazed by the vigour and earnestness with 
which he answered me. I had got up to go. He paused, turned and 
faced me squarely, put a hand on my shoulder, and looked straight 
into my eyes. ‘* He was quite the best man I ever knew,” he said. 
“Yes; the best man I ever knew. He was such a good man that 
you put his greatness in the second place when you knew him. He 
occupied himself daily in some sort of work for somebody. The 
amount of work that he did, the amount of money that he took out of 
his pocket, was perfectly amazing. But the personal trouble he took 
for people who had no sort of claim upon him! He was the most 
compassionate creature that ever lived—in fact, almost to a ludicrous 
extent at times, He forgave when he ought not to have done so, 
and gave very often where he ought to have withheld.” 


Il. 


No need have we to deal with the incidents and facts in Marcus 
Stone’s friendship with Dickens. The novelist stood to him in the 
light of afather. It was not until Stone was ten years old that they 
first met, a curious fact, seeing that his father had for so long been 
intimate with Dickens. Soon after he drew /a picture of Poor Jo, and 
Dickens saw it. He asked for it, and it was given to him. In return 
he sent the boy a copy of A Child's History of England—the copy he 
showed to me nearly seventy years afterwards. When Frank Stone 
died in 1859, Dickens took the father’s place. Gadshill was open to 
him at all times, and he spent at least a month there every year. He 
came and went just as Dickens's own sons. The novelist tried to put 
com missions in the lad’s way, and when at last ‘re decided to sever his 
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association with Phiz, it was young Marcus Stone whom he selected to 
illustrate Our Mutual Friend. Stone also did a portrait in water 
colours of Dickens’s younger daughter (Mrs. Perugini), and a painting 
of Gadshill House. He did, too, drawings for various of Dickens’s 
books in the Library Edition and the Cheap Edition. He took part 
in the Children’s Theatricals at Tavistock House. He was present 
when Lord Campbell said that he would rather have written Pickwick 
than be Lord Chief Justice of England ; he saw Thackeray roll off his 
chair with laughing at the funniosities of one of the kiddies in the 
amateur theatricals. And it was he who discovered and introduced 
Dickens to the original of Mr. Venus. 

Marcus Stone, it was recorded when he died, had a remarkably 
successful career. He exhibited at the Royal Academy when he was. 
17. The first picture he submitted was accepted; he never had a 
picture rejected ; and every picture he exhibited was sold beforehand. 
He moved among the highest artistic and literary circles for half a 
century, and knew everybody who was anybody. Yet, beyond the 
least doubt at all, the thing that mattered most to him, right to the 
end of his life, was his intimate friendship with Dickens. ‘The very 
mention of the name of Charles Dickens is always followed in my 
case with a certain thrill of inward emotion.” So he told the Boz 
Club when he presided over one of its gatherings—one of the most 
appreciated compliments ever paid to him. It was perfectly true. It 
is true also, as he said on the same occasion, that Dickens was the 
chief formative influence in his life. Dickens, in his memory, stood 
to him as a father, and the friendship was his greatest joy, and, in his. 
old age, his most precious memory. 

Mr. Stone was one of the earliest Vice-Presidents of the Dickens 
Fellowship. He never took an active part in its work—never, I 
believe, attended one of its meetings—but his interest in it was real, 


_, and he was proud of being one of its Vice-Presidents. 


THE BOW STREET RUNNERS 


RITING to Walter Thornbury from the office of “ All the Year: 
Round,” under date 18th April, 1862, Dickens says, ““ The Bow 

Street Runners ceased out of the land soon after the introduction of the: 
new police. I remember them very well as standing about the door of 
the office in Bow Street. They had no other uniform than a blue dress- 


_ coat (I am not even now sure that that was necessary), and a bright red 


cloth waistcoat. The waistcoat was indispensable, and the slang 
name for them was ‘ red-breasts’ in consequence. They kept company 
with thieves and the like, much more than the detective police do. 


‘I don’t know what their pay was, but I have no doubt their principal 


complements were got under the rose. It was a very slack institution, 
and its headquarters were The Brown Bear, in Bow Street, a public- 
house of more than doubtful reputation, opposite the police office ; 
and either the house which is now the theatrical costume maker’s, or: 
the next door to it.” 


x 
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THE SENSE OF PROPORTION 


By O. B. 
€ 
I RECENTLY read a new book by a well-known Dickensian, and 


‘it sent me to a re-reading of other books by the same author. 
And that has impelled me to seek permission of the Editor of The 
Dickensian to give frank expression to certain views which I hold. 
Those views are not likely to prove very popular with a good many 
readers, but they are honest, and I give publicity to them, because I 
think that the happy medium is better than extremes, and that while 
hero-worship is good, extravagant claims for Dickens do more to retard 
than to extend his popularity. I have not put my name to this 
article, but the Editor knows me, and I call him to witness that I am 
a Dickensian quite above suspicion—have been a Dickensian quite 
above suspicion for at least twenty years. 

I have just read that Dickens ** was not only our greatest. novelist 
and our most humanitarian fictionist, but our supremest seer and 
prophet as well.” Now, I am perfectly well aware that in tackling the 
truth of that assertion I am “ asking for trouble.” That is to say, I 
am likely to create a controversy which may or may not please the 
Editor of this magazine. However, a discussion is a good thing for 
enthusiasts, providing it does not become interminable as the Drood 
mystery has become, The common and friendly exchange of opinions 
is good for the soul, generally speaking ; in any case, all true Dickensians 
have the common object of spreading the love for Dickens, believing, 
as we do in common, that a real course of Dickens would do more 
for this poor stricken world than the League of Nations can ever 
do. Many will probably answer me; and may be “‘ make mincemeat 
of me *—but J shall still know that I am right ! 

Dickens was inspired of God, I do truly believe. I just as truly 
believe that Mr. G. K. Chesterton is inspired of God. Any man with 
great genius is inspired of God. But I do seriously feel that we 
are “ of the earth, earthy.” I do feel that even Charles Dickens was 
a man born of woman. There are not many men alive who knew 
Charles Dickens. I am acquainted with one or two of them, and I 
know something of their adoration for the man. I know that in the 
fifty years that have passed since he died, the glamour which always, 
-for them, surrounded his name has grown into a halo. But, upon my 
word, I doubt if they would subscribe to the assertion that he was our 
supremest seer and prophet! Would Mr. Percy Fitzgerald do so! 1 
read quite recently a personal recollection of what he said to a Dickens- 
ian, and it was that Scott was a greater man than Dickens ! I recollect - 
that in one of his speeches Dickens said, “I assure you, I am very 
human.” I do wish some Dickensians would keep that declaration 
before them, inscribed in letters of gold. For it was the proudest 
boast—indeed, I believe the only boast, he ever made. Why, even 
He Who created Charles Dickens, and gave him all his inspiration, was 
‘content to call Himself “‘ the Son of Man.” Cannot we get down to 
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realities ? Cannot we absorb that fact that he really was. human ? 
A great man ?—yes, of course he was: a good man ?—how could he: 
be great if he was not good ?—a superman ?—how much do you 
think he and the author of that damnable—sorry !—un-Christian, 
anyway—how much do you think he and the creator of that un- 
Christian monstrosity would have had in common ? 

I believe that Charles Dickens was a great and a good man. I 
believe that he was one of the most wondrous influences for good of 
the Victorian Hra—that wonderful period which we are so apt to think 
to-day it is clever to deride. Nay, I believe that Charles Dickens IS 
one of the mightiest influences for good for all time—and for Eternity, 
too, because I believe that no man has finished his influence when he 
crosses over. But I do believe that Dickens was very human; and 
that when we begin to talk of him as the supremest prophet and seer 
we begin to ask people to laugh at us. I read now and again learned. 
treatises on Shakespeare (a greater than Dickens, when all is said and 
done), and I often wonder, “ Did Shakespeare think so profoundly ? 
Was he conscious of all this?” I do not think he was. I think 
he wrote just because he “ felt like writing,” with no purpose at all 
save to keep himself and his family. As for Dickens, I claim to. 
know something about the man. I say that he was just a “ mere man ” 
—a good, wholesome man, but a man. He had a wondrous genius, 
and he used that genius to the best advantage—for the benefit of his. 
fellow men. When he was in the world of imagination, he was oft 
times out of sight of, and oft times forgot the world in which he ordinarily 
lived, moved, and had his being, and maybe thoughts came to him of 
which he was not really conscious—of the import of which, at any rate, 
he was not really conscious. But of what man of genius can we not 
say that? What else is genius? I am not sure—forgive me—that 
Dickens was our greatest novelist. It is arguable, anyway. Our 
supremest fictionist ! After all, Scott was no mug. Nor was 
Shakespeare. But I am not very much concerned with these points. 
What does concern me is that some enthusiastic Dickensians lose all 
sense of proportion. It is true that Chaucer, and Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, and Johnson, and Scott, and the rest of them went to the 
making of Dickens. It is true that the influence of a mighty man like 
Dickens is to be traced in our living writers; but it does not at all 
follow that Dickens is the great milestone—the great landmark of 
all our literature. He fills his niche—fills it right up—and a very 
important niche it is, but there are other niches worthily occupied. 


INE: 


We come to another point: and here I am constrained to put aside 
restraint. The author—my friend—whom I have quoted makes much 
of the Miscellaneous Papers. I would not for one moment decry their 
value. They are of value. They do throw light on Dickens’s mentality, 
and that light was worth having. But, for goodness sake, do not let 
us attempt to adjudge his place in history and in the service of mankind 
by them! Really and truly, are they not very tawdry stuff by the side 
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of Pickwick, and Chuzzlewit, and Copperfield, and the Carol? I know 
them as intimately as any man alive, save the Editor of this magazine— 
I ought to anyway. I would not belittle them for worlds. But are 
they really of value? I know Dickens himself always underrated 
Pickwick—the greatest work of fiction in our language, in my opinion— 
but do you seriously think he would, given the choice, have staked his 
reputation with posterity upon the Miscellaneous Papers rather than 
upon Pickwick? Upon my word! I don’t think he would. I would 
not seem to wish to belittle the value of the Miscellaneous Papers. 
They are invaluable as revealing the man; they are invaluable as re- 
vealing Victorian England ; but what do they count in the scales against 
Pickwick, Copperfield, Chuzzlewit, Dombey? Nothing at all. What 
do they add to Dickens’s reputation? Bear in mind that he was 
the author of the four books I have just named—to say nothing of the 
Carol—and consider, just for a moment, what is their value, from any 
point of view whatsoever, as compared with those gigantic productions. 
Surely, nothing matters much more than a sense of proportion ! 
Dickens was a great novelist, a great humorist ; in many, many ways, 
we owe him such a debt as we owe to no other man—certainly to no 
politician ; but what perversity is it that sends us to the Miscellaneous 
Papers for evidence in support of that assertion, rather than to such 
books as I have named ? 

We have his play of fancy in these journalistic productions, I admit— 
such as journalism very rarely produces; but just strip them of 
that, for a moment, as we ought to do, and consider them as journalistic 
productions—which is all he meant them to be—as expressions of 
popular opinion written for the common people—and—what are they ? 
I am not out to advertise any contemporary periodical, but it is difficult 
to avoid naming one. No one can have the least doubt as to which I 
have in mind, and I put it to all who read this article—if you read the 
Miscellaneous Papers, do you not infallibly think of a certain popular 
periodical of to-day ? 

“He had no peculiar theory of government, beyond the fact that 
it should be just. He had no preconceived notion of its operation, 
beyond the idea that it should be efficient.” That is what we are 
told of Dickens. It is quite true. That is unquestionably the view 
of the man in the street—is and always was. But what does it amount 
to? Government ought to be just and efficient. What a self-evident 
proposition ! And exactly what government could anybody name— 
in this country—that does not or did not desire to be just and efficient ? 
What an easy role is that of the destructive critic! It calls for no 
special mental powers to discover faults in any government. It is 
the easiest thing in the world, because governments are composed of 
human beings. A war comes along—it may be a Crimean War, or a 
South African War, or a European War—and a Government composed 
of human beings makes mistakes. How easy it is for the looker-on 
to criticise the failings. How much easier—given the frame of mind 
—to overlook the definite achievements ! We criticise in total ignor- 
ance of all the difficulties, in almost complete ignorance of the facts. 
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Nothing is so easy, and it is always a popular game with the crowd. 
We hear an awful lot about “ humbug ” in our government—in every 
government ; but ask those who so talk to name a member of the 
government whom he believes to be a humbug, and wait for his answer. 
You will have to wait a long time. We are told that government is 
not just something of which only a certain class is capable. I do not 


‘dispute it, but I do say this: in years past we have been governed by 


a class ; name the members of that class who have been in our govern- 
ments for the past 80 years; which one of them could have had any 


-conceivable reason for holding office save the desire for power ?— 


not an unworthy reason in itself. We are to have a Labour government 
presently, we are told. What member of that Government but will 
have a further reason for clinging to power ? (I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood here. I would not seem to question the good faith 


-of our Labour leaders! I am a Trade Unionist, and an active one at 


that. But I do say that if we are imputing motives at all, the working 
man is more likely to want to hang on to £5000 a year than a Rosebery 


-or a Balfour.) 


Ill. 
Read all the Miscellaneous Papers. How many of them can you name 


‘which might not have appeared in the —— nc; I will not name the 


paper, but you will guess the name all right—if that paper had been in 


-existence at that time ? How many of them are not exactly the sort 
-of stuff—better written, perhaps, more play of fancy about them, 


certainly, but still, the sort of stuff that is dished up every week for 
us now ? And would you judge Dickens by articles which might have 
, or would you judge him by Pickwick and the Carol ? 
About all these articles there is a superficiality which is almost amazing 
—not quite; for Dickens was not a thinker. His heart led him 
always, and he always followed whithersoever it led. As a thinker, he 
had neither the upbringing, nor the education, nor the environment, 
nor the inclination. He was a great critic, as these Miscellaneous 
Papers show, but in political matters, when away from the world of 
imagination, he ever followed the easy path. He criticised, saw the 
faults, and steadily refused to go and take a hand. He might have been 
a Member of Parliament and, in the words of Burke, have taken his 
share in the doing of good and resisting of evil in the world of practical 
politics, but he stood aloof and—criticised! 

He knew his niche. He knew that he was a novelist, and nothing 


-else. He knew that as a novelist he had powers that as a politician 


he would not have had—powers to stir men’s hearts. He used those 
powers ever for good. Politics will never regenerate mankind. The 


only hope of the regeneration of mankind lies in—shall I say the 
‘Church ? The only hope for men is that they shall incline their hearts 


to keep God’s laws. Until men desire to do good there can be little 
hope for the world. Can’t we get rid of cant ? Dickens, who hated it, 
was persistently, and inconsistently, guilty of it. It is easy to talk 
about the duty of a government to be just and efficient, but will some- 
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body who talks like that tell me which government does or did not 
mean to be just and efficient 2? We lookers-on, with very little know- 
ledge, see faults and failings here and there. Are we nota little too apt 
to forget that the authors of those faults or failings are just men— 
human men; and men, too, who are as decent sorts as we are our- 
selves ? 


IV. 


Dickens, when he left the realm of imagination, stumbled into deep 
waters. He indulged regularly in the modern cheap jibes at our 
politicians. He sat in the gallery of the House of Commons, and he 
tired of the “‘ game.” He said, “ Lord ! what fools these mortals be,” 
and so do we all say—those of us, at any rate, who have jobs which 
make us lookers-on in any sense. But we ought not to forget that we, 
too, are mortals. What matters—the only thing that matters—is that 
our hearts should be true. Dickens, when he kept within his depth, 
never failed. His heart led him, and his heart was true and sound, 
beating healthily always. He taught that all men are jolly decent 
chaps. You may not care much for the company of some of them; 
some might resemble elephants if they got into your drawing room; 
some do not know that it is bad form to put their knives into their 
mouths at dinner, but the only thing that matters is the heart. Play 
the game, live for your brother, go straight ahead, though bottomless 
pits are on either side, and lions too—go straight ahead, actuated by 
only one idea—to do good. That was what he taught in all his writings 
that matter. “‘ Anything that makes a noise is satisfactory to a crowd,” 
he wrote once. He forgot that sometimes, when he put aside the réle 
of novelist and assumed that of journalist ; but it is only in his role 
of novelist that he counts; as a journalist he was wofully shallow. 
If he fails to touch our hearts he will never touch us at all. 


DICKENS’S READING OF “SIKES AND NANCY” 


[passe took great care in preparing his stories for his own 

public readings, and when they were ready, always had a few 
copies of them privately printed for his own use. Ultimately some of 
these were published in various forms, many of which can still be 
obtained. A few of them, however, were never issued to the public, 
and only a copy here and there of the privately issued editions comes 
into the market and then only at a very high price. 

One of these was ** Sikes and Nancy, * which has just been reprinted 
in a limited edition by Messrs. Sotheran and (o., from the copy originally 
owned by Mrs. Billington, the famous actress. It bore her name and 
address and the stage directions written in her own hand, which agree 
with those that were in Dickens’s own copy. Mrs. Billington gave her 
copy to John Hollingshead, who, in turn, presented it to Sir Henry 
Irving. At the sale of his effects it sold for £16. 5s. 


* Sikes and Nancy: a Reading, by Charles Dickens, with an introduction 
by J. H. Stonehouse. London: Henry Sotheran and Co. 15s. net. 
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Collectors of Dickensiana will be indebted to the present publishers 
for making this rare item available for their collection. It is printed in 
handsome form, and contains an introduction by Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, 
in which he tells, in a most interesting narrative, the story of how 
Dickens came to prepare the reading, the opposition he met with 
from his friends when he propose’ to give it publicly, the effect the 


-dramatic reading had upon his he.lth, and the tremendous success it 


met with from the audience. 

There is no doubt that Dickens’s ill-health, which culminated in his 
death, was accelerated by the strain engendered by the public readings 
he gave from his works in America aii! this country. To a busy life 
such as his was, the strenuous work entailed in travelling from town to 
town, and the energy spent in entertaining a huge audience in the even- 
ing was more than it could carry. When, however, towards the end, 
in order that he might add something fresh to his repertoire, he adapted 
the murder of Nancy for the purpose, it was found that the exacting 
demand upon his system for its performance seemed almost beyond 
his strength. And although it cannot be said that this particular 
reading actually killed him, there is no doubt it contributed greatly 
to the break up of his health. Mr. Stonehouse’s introduction, and a 
study of the dramatic reading itself makes this abundantly clear. 

There is a valuable bibliography of the Reading Editions of Dickens's 
works at the end of the volume. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON LONDON 


WE suppose no book about London can be really dull or uninteresting 

particularly if it be written by a real enthusiast like Mr. Leopold 
Wagner, whose contribution to the subject he calls “ A new book 
about London.’’* His sub-title, describing it as a quaint and curious 
volume of forgotten lore, admirably and ti-oroughly sums up its con- 
tents. We have enjoyed every chapter of it, and have gained from its 
pages abundance of knowledge unobtainable elsewhere. 

The author claims that, with few exceptions, the places he deals with 
are not referred to in any other similar work. This is rather a sweeping 
statement, and is only true in a measure. We do not, however, quarrel 
with it, for he has conducted us to so many out of the way historic 
landmarks in the outer skirts of London with which we were unfamiliar, 
and at the same time drawn our attention to others in the heart of the 
city, that we are more than grateful to him. Such a book fills a gap 
in the list of London guides. It is not merely an appetising book to 
read, but one that will serve as a valuable work of reference for many 
a day to come. 

Many as are our historic relics in the city proper, Mr. Wagner shows 


what a wealth there is in the suburbs also, and has a store of alluring 


facts to tell us about them, in Clapham, Tottenham, Islington, Chelsea, 


* A New Book about London: a quaint and curious Volume of Forgotten 
Lore, by Leopold Wagner. London: George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6c. net. 
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Rotherhithe, Hampstead, Holloway, Streatham, Eltham, and scores 
of other places. 

Naturally such a book must be full of Dickens references, and these 
are to be found freeely scattered throughout Mr. Wagner’s pages. 
But he devotes also a separate chapter to Dickens haunts and hostelries, 
which he does not claim to be a comprehensive and complete guide. 
There is nothing in it that is new to us. We notice that he repeats the 
story that the ‘“ Lamb and Flag ” public house in Rose Street, Covent 
Garden, is referred to several times in the works of Dickens. We have 
never seen these references, nor have we met the person who could 
show them to us. He also makes the mistake about the present arch in 
Duncannon Street being the one the Pickwickians drove through on 
leaving the Golden Cross Hotel; and assures us that a costume banquet 
is held annually at the George and Vulture. We have never heard of it. 

But these perhaps are quibbles about a book that every lover of 
London should read and possess. It is one of the most uncommon 
that has been published for a long time. What a pity it is not illus- 
trated. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 


By FRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES D, No. 3) 


Two characters in one of Dickens’s books. 


He was willing, and so was she ; 
So they got married, she and he. 


1.—I am the slip 

*Twixt cup and lip. 
2.—Come by road A, or B, or C, 

It doesn’t matter, you'll still reach me. 
3.—You’ll have a good one, if with luck 

You combine quick eye and fire with pluck. 
4.—Of sisters seven we are two, 

With lines and spaces sound and true. 
5.—Latin for “mine” here is missing ; 

Restored suggests romance and kissing. 
6.—Soft and sweet 

To move our feet. 
7.—Pleasure I cause, pain I arrest— 

Musical, surgical, truly twice blessed. 
8.—One of England’s sweetest counties 

Where nature ’s prodigal with her bounties. 

NOTICE.—Solutions to the above Acrostic (No. 3, Series D) must reach the 
Editor not later than the lst September, 1921. 


SOLUTION OF SERIES D, No. 2 
MacbetH, RU(e), SolomoN, LighT, EvE, OaR. 


Correct Solutions have been received from C. G. Bennett (Rochester) ; Mrs, Albert 
Jones (Kenilworth) ; Miss M. Bibby (Oundle): Miss M. Lucas (Ramsgate); L. A. N. 
(Stoke Newington). 
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“THE CHINAMAN” IN THE MYSTERY OF 
EDWIN DROOD 


By M. A. ELLIS 


ih en recent publication of Mr. Percy Carden’s book, The Murder of 

Edwin Drood and the re-printing of “ Gillan Vase’s”’ work, A 
Great Mystery Solved (first published in 1878) shows that public interest 
in Dickens’s unfinished novel, though this was issued so long ago as 
1871, is by no means dead. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact that, carefully and minutely as the 
“ Droodists ” have examined the picture cover of the fortnightly parts 
of Edwin Drood, they have one and ail dismissed, either in complete 
silence, or with a few casual words, the vignette in the lower right-hand 
corner of the cover. Many of these enthusiasts have gone so far as 
to examine the pictures with a magnifying glass; they have fitted 
every sort of possible and impossible identity to the men ascending 
the stairs, to the figure kneeling at the garden seat, to the draped figure 
reading the “ Losr” placard, to the ghostly-looking young man in 
the tomb. Yet the little vignette, which makes a companion to the 
picture of the Princess Puffer, is scarcely heeded, sometimes even 
completely ignored. 

It represents a Chinaman sitting on a chair smoking a pipe, the 
smoke of which ascends in clouds above his head. His hair is arranged 
in a peculiar fashion; apparently a pigtail has been attempted, but 
not very successfully. His face is of an Eastern, but not markedly 
Mongolian, type; his hands are small and shapely. His ankles are 
exceedingly slim; the size of his feet one cannot judge, as they are 
thrust (apparently rather loosely) into a pair of low shoes. Not much 
like a Chinese native; more like the “‘ Chinese ”’ people one sees in 
plays of ‘‘ Eastern ”’ life intended for English audiences. 

It is somewhat surprising that none of the would-be solvers of the 
puzzle presented by the picture cover have been struck bv the fact 
that Collins, who obviously made an effort to cover the whole ground 
of the plot so far as he knew it, and to bring in all the chief characters 
of the book, should have wasted a whole corner of his limited spave on 
a person apparently not mentioned—or scarcely mentioned—so far 
as the story was completed when the author died, and who, if a niere 
customer, or rival, of the Princess Puffer’s, could hardly have pleved 
an important part in the plot. To me, the otherwise inexplicable 
prominence given to this person is fully explained by the fact that it 
was no other than Helena Landless. 

In order to make somewhat plainer the steps which lead to this 
conclusion, I should like to refer to the description of Helena by her 
brother in Chapter VII. of The Mystery of Edwin Drood. * When we 
LAMGAWAYe Ah ood the flight was always of her planning and leading. 
Each time she dressed as a boy and showed the daring of a man.” 

These words have been seized upon, and made the most of, by those 
who maintain that “ Datchery ’’ was Helena Landless in disguise. 
That theory appears to me so absurd and impossible that I can only 
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marvel at its being held by so many men of high intellectual attain- 
ments. But I agree with them in this, that Dickens had a definite 
purpose in view in thus throwing out a hint that Helena was at home 
in male attire, and capable of assuming it for a short time in case of 
necessity. 

Those who have followed carefully the course of the relations between 
Jasper and the Opium Woman must have observed how earnestly 
Dickens urges upon the attention of his readers the importance of 
Jasper’s ravings in the opium den. In Chapter XXIII, the Opium 
Woman listens to every word Jasper lets fall. and then goes straight 
to Cloisterham ; first to make sure that it is really Jasper’s home, and 
secondly—can we doubt it ?—to make known to some other person 
her suspicions of him. When the completed portion of the book ends, 
the Opium Woman has become acquainted with Datchery, and no 
doubt he succeeds, by his skilful methods and genial manner, in drawing 
from her all that he wants to know. He would, however, require 
confirmation of Jasper’s words from some independent witness of 
known integrity and of level head. He could not himself venture 
into the opium den, as he must have become well known by sight to 
Jasper, and his disguise was of the slightest. The same objection 
would apply to Neville or to Mr. Grewgious, with whom, and with 
Helena, he would probably talk over the matter at Staple Inn. It 
would be at some such consultation that the idea would occur to 
Helena that she should go, disguised as a Chinaman, with her long 
hair disposed of in the regulation pig-tail. So complete a change in 
hair-dressing style, coupled with a certain amount of facial * make-up,” 
and the loose garb of a Chinese, would be ample disguise for Helena in 
the dark little den in which the Princess Puffer held her court. 

At first the idea of such a daring and possibly dangerous adventure 
would be scouted by all the men of the little conclave; but finally 
Helena’s quiet determination would prevail, and the plan would be 
carried out. What success she would have attained and what bearing 
her adventure would have had on the final dénouement, it is, of course, 
impossible to say. I venture to state, however, that for a young girl 
of the Early Victorian period to venture, alone, and disguised as a 
man, into an opium den, and make at least a pretence to smoke, 
listening to the self-condemnatory ravings of a murderer, was an 
adventure quite sufficiently daring to justify the expectations of 
readers who put the most extreme construction on Dickens's description 
of Helena’s boyish inclinations. That a girl of spirit and determination 
could sustain the character for a single day or night is, I think, quite 
conceivable ; though I consider it in the highest degree fantastic to 
suppose that she could sustain for weeks and months a part such as 
that of Datchery, a typical man of the world, in Cleisterham, where 
she was so well known. 

At any rate, I venture to put forward this theory, which I think is 
a complete explanation of the vignette on the cover, which has 
never before, so far as I am aware, met with a really satisfactory 
explanation. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
THE THIRD AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


ft Rae Third Inter-Branch Conference of the Dickens Fellowship of 

America was held on the 2nd of May at Boston, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. A. W. Rideout, President of the Boston Branch. 
There were some hundreds present, including delegates representing 
<ver 1000 members. 


| : 
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DELEGATES TO TILE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Lower Row—Left to Right-—Miss Grace S. Leavitt, Boston; Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, 
Mrs. E. Blackmar, Van Deusen, New York; Mrs. E. F. Swan, Boston; Mrs. 
J. K. Thompson, Philadelphia ; Mrs. W. G. Brown, Montreal ; Miss Marion L. 
Price, Boston ; Mrs. Harry Tasker, Master ‘‘ Billy ” Tasker, Toronto, 


Urrgsk Row—Dr. William Milligan, Boston; J. K. Thompson, Philadelphia ; A. W. 
Rideout, Boston ; James B. Pond, New York; Milton J. Stone, Boston ; W. G. 
Brown, Montreal ; Vernon A. Field, Boston ; Harry Tasker, Toronto ; J, H. S. 
Pearson, Boston, 


‘Hanging behind the top table was a very beautiful blue velvet 

portiére, which Mr. Stone (Vice-President) explained was a portion of 

a pair of curtains from Gad’s Hill. The curtains were given to the 

, housekeeper there after Dickens's death and, after passing through 

other hands, became, in 1907, the property of Samuel B. Dean, of 

- ‘Boston, who had them restored and the present portiére constructed. 

‘The details of the design show Oriental influence, while the material 
as English of the eighteenth century. 

There was little formal business and, after words of welcome from 

the Chairman, Mrs. Bowles, Secretary of the Boston Branch, addressed 
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the Conference. In the course of, her remarks Mrs. Bowles drew 
attention to the frequent references to Dickens in the London Press, 
and produced a strip of pasted clippings which have appeared therein 
since June, 1920, measuring 70 feet. When unrolled it encircled the 
room. 

Mr. J. K. Thompson, Secretary of the Philadelphia Branch, struck 
a note which will find an echo in the hearts of his British Fellow 
Dickensians when he said : 


‘‘ One of the great things the Fellowship can do is to use the influ- 
ence of the Branches and individual members in bringing about 
a better understanding between Great Britain and America. The 
English speaking nations are destined, I believe, to influence the 
world in future, and it behoves us to try to smooth out any differ- 
ences which may exist or may be brought into existence by unfriendly 
nations or individuals causing any misunderstanding between us. 
The United States and Canada in the western hemisphere and 
Great Britain and her colonies, including Australia, New Zealand 
and India, must be welded together and go hand in hand to better 
the world. I think that is one of the principal things that we ought 
to consider and take back to our Branches to think of.” 


Mrs Riggs—known to fame as Kate Douglas Wiggin—told the 
story of “ A Child’s Journey with Dickens,” an interesting bit of auto- 
biography of which she is justly proud. 

Mrs. Ihlseng (New York), Mr. and Mrs. Godbee-Brown (Montreal), 
Mr. H. Tasker (Toronto), Mrs. Begun (Bethlehem), and Mrs. Van Deuzen 
(New York) all spoke of their appreciation of Boston hospitality, and 
each gave a brief survey of the activities of their respective Branches— 
most of which have been reported from time to time in The Dickensian. 

The predominating feature of the charitable work of all the Branches 
is the care and happiness of children, and though one notes with 
interest the Birthday celebrations, the annual Christmas party, the 
summer outing, and so forth, it is in this manifestation that one seeks 
the true justification of the Fellowship. It is therefore with gratifica- 
tion that one learns, inter alia, of the endowment of two cots by the 
Montreal Branch, and donation of $2000 to the School for Crippled 
Children ; of the raising of $1325 by the performance of * A Christmas: 
Carol,’ a suecessful Edwin Drood trial ; $1500 at a children’s costume 
party, and further efforts to endow a cot by the Toronto branch ; that 
Bethlehem has placed $1000 in the hands of the hospital authorities 
for surgical appliances for crippled children; that New York branch 
has instituted a professional story teller (Miss Herrick) who tells 
Dickens stories to the scholars on the Kast Side. and is making Dicken- 
sians, not only out of American scholars, but of Jewish and Italian 
children. But the tale of good work is too long to quote here. ‘The 
cult of The Dickensian is on the increase, for the Branch in Philadelphia 
sees that copies are supplied to the chief and all the branch libraries 
in that city, a course which is followed by nearly all the other branches. 

An interesting address was then given by Professor B. Troop, from 
whose speech an extract is given in another column, 
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The proceedings wound up by a short speech from Mr, Rideout, who 
explained how he founded the Branch at Boston, and his attempts at 
extending the Dickens Fellowship to Chicago and St. Louis, Mr, 
Rideout proved an ideal chairman; he enlivened the proceedings 
throughout by the witty and anecdotal manner in which he introduced 
the suocessive speakers, referring at one time to the “speed” of 
Philadelphia, who “ sent a wireless message out to sea to try to acquire 
Mr. Chesterton at their annual dinner,”’ and at another to, “a sprightly 
youngster of 94° from Montreal, to whom he bade bow voyage on his 
* fourth trip across the Atlantic,” and so forth, 

Delegates were taken by auto in the afternoon over the route covered 
in * The Great International Walking Match,”> which Dickens planned 
for the amusement of himself and a few friends on February 29th, 
1868, 

The start was made from Hotel Bellevue, headquarters of the dele- 
gates, and the first stop was at the corner of Tremont Street and 
Hamilton Place, where Ticknor & Fields had their bookshop, now occu- 
pied by Penn the florist. The tickets for Dickens's first American 
reading were sold here, Tremont Temple, where the audiences 
assembled, was pointed out to the visitors, also the Parker House, 
where the author stayed, and the site of the Tremont House, a hotel 
which he described in American Notes, 

Then the ride was continued along Beacon Street for the six and a 
half miles to Newton Centre, where Dickens (* The Gad’s Hill Gasper ”’), 
George Dolby, his manager (“the man of Ross”), James R, Osgood 
(“the Boston Bantam") and James T. Fields (* Massachusetts 
Jemmy "’) paused for refreshment, 

The visitors were taken through the Newtons and Cambridge, where 
they were entertained at tea in the Widener Library, after viewing the 
valuable collections of Dickensiana there. 

The invitation for the next Conference to be held at New York was 
given by Mrs, Thlseng, 


PROFESSOR TROOP ON DICKENS 


yuu great thing about Dickens is this; that he is a humorist first 

and foremost, and everything else connected with Dickens must 
be put into the background, and until we recognise that important 
fact we won't appreciate him fully, He is the world’s greatest humor- 
ist. I do not think there is anything exaggerated in the statement 
that the only persons who can compete with him are Rabelais and 
Aristophanes, Solemn people take him solemnly, They talk of his 
reforms, Now Dickens, from the point of view of a moralist, is aman 
of talent, but in his frivolous moments he is a genius, and in the Prekwiek 
Papers we have Dickena’s genius at its best, There he is perfectly 
immense in his spontaneity, ‘There is nothing to equal it in the world’s 
literature, It is the world's greatest humorous work, It is the 
greatest thing Dickens ever did, because Dickens in his greatest moments 
of humour gave utterance to the finest moral and intellectual philosophy 
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he has given us. Thackeray was great in his intellectual reflections, 
which is where Dickens is weak, but Dickens put things into the 
mouths of his frivolous characters—the most wonderful and profound 
things, which make us think for hours and hours. He is so wonderful, 
it is only then his genius works at its height. In other things Dickens 
is ordinary, but he is never ordinary in his humour. It is so wonderful, 
there is enough humour in one page of Pickwick to make a reputation 
for any writer to-day. So many people are talking now about a book 
called * Main Street,” so grossly overrated. We know it is not great— 
but it is a clever piece of autobiography—nothing more. If Dickens 
had dealt with it, what would he have done with it? The world would 
have been ringing with it. To speak of that novel as great is pre- 
posterous. We do not have any great novels nowadays. We have 
not had a great novel for vears, and a great novel is a mighty hard 
thing to get. A great novel clarifies the lessons of life, and Dickens 
does that in a most delightful way. Let me say a word about the 
man who is a great creator of character. A great many people say 
he is spoiled by caricaturisation. If you run your mind over the 
great characters in fiction vou will note they have all been eccentrics. 
They have all been exaggerated. Think of Gil Blas, and Don Quixote, 
and Balzac’s creations. They are all grotesque. We have no writers 
whose characters are as well known except Scott’s. People know of 
Sarah Gamp who have never read the book in which she appears. 
Dickens has given us a wonderful picture. The people who know and 
love his characters are brothers and sisters. They are wonderful, and 
haunt the imagination for all time. 

(Extract from speech delivered at Boston on 2nd May, 1921.) 


FAGIN AND RIAH 
1, 


N making Fagin a Jew, Dickens gave displeasure to a certain section 
of the Jewish persuasion, the members of which felt that the 

general public would he inclined to accept the character as typical of 
his race instead of as an isolated and peculiar member of it. 

Nothing, of course, was further from the novelist’s wish throughout 
his career than to do or write anything which could give a wrong 
impression of what was actually true, or that might give offence in 
any way. | 

The case of Fagin does not differ in this respect from scores of similar 
instances to be found in Dickens's novels. Blandois, Stiggins, Jingle, 
Jasper are not typical of their race, religion or profession. ‘They are 
mere samples that existed, and exceptions not the rule, This is so 
in the case of Fagin. He certainly was a verv bad sample ; but it is 
also true that he and all his companions really did exist in the flesh, 
and the career they followed in Dickens's stort was identical with the 
career they followed in real life. 

Dickens, as he has told us in the preface to Oliver Twist, was 
presenting the truth, and the truth only, He was not deating in 
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generalities; and so, in creating Fagin, he did not intend an injustice 
against Jews any more than he did against the professions and religions 
of other characters in other books, 

Yet the contrary impression in regard to Fagin existed at the time, 
and so, when Dickens was writing Ow Mutual Friend, he introduced 
a benevolent old Jew, Riah, as a contrast to Fagin, Tt was generally 
accepted at the time that the novelist intended by this act to wipe out 
the reproach against the Jew, which his portrayal of Hagin in Oliver 
Twist seemed to give rise to, 

This was Forster's belief, and, as a matter of facet, it was true, as 
the correspondence which follows will prove, 

It has been stated in print on many occasions that the novelist had 
corresponded with a well-known Jewess on the subject, and extracts 
from that correspondence have, from time to time, been published in 
stray places, 

If complete evidence of Dickens's intention is required, it will he 
found in the letters which passed between the lady and the novelist 


1M 


In 1863, two years before Ow: Mutual Friend was published, the 
Jewish lady in question wrote to Dickens complaining of his injustice 
to the Jewish race in his ereation of Fagin, Her name was Mra, 
liza Davis, the wife of J.P. Davis, who had rented Tavistock House 
after Dickens had vacated it, Her letter ran: 


Tavistock House, 
22nd June, 1863, 
Dear dir, 

Mmboldened by your courtesy throughout my correspondence 
with you, on the transfer of Tavistock House to Mr, Davia, 1 venture 
to address you on a subject in whieh | am greatly interested, 

You may perhaps have noticed in the columns of The "Pines" 
some short time since an announcement that the Jewish people in 
England are desirous of raising # Memorial to the late Judith, Lady 
Montefiore, a lady who, conjointly with her husband, exerted herself 
at groat personal sacrifice to relieve her oppressed people in distant 
lands; for this her Hebrew brethren and sisters desire to tostily 
their respect and admiration and to perpetuate her memory amonpet 
them ; but there are other oppres#ions much heavier, other things 
far sharper than the fetters and goads of Damaseus, Lebanon or 
Russia, In this country, where the liberty of the subject is fully 
recognised, where the law knows no distinetion of Creed, the pen of 
the novelist, the gibe of the pamphleteer is still whetted against the 
“Sons of Israel,’ Tt has been said that Charles Dickens, the large 
hearted, whose works plead so eloquently and so nobly for the 
oppressed of his country, and who may justly claim eredit, as the 
fruits of his labour, the many changes for the amelioration of the 
condition (of the) poor now at work, has encouraged a vile prejudice 
against the despised Hebrew, 

We have lived to see the day when Shakespeare's Shylock receives 
aw very different rendering to that whieh was given to it fifty yewrs 
ago. "The great Master has at last found an exponent, 
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Fagin, I fear, admits only of one interpretation; but (while) — 
Charles Dickens lives the author can justify himself or atone for a 
great wrong on a whole though scattered nation. 

May I, then, Dear Sir, presume to ask of you permission to place 
your name on the list of Donors to the Lady Montefiore Memorial, 
which is to take the form of a Convalescent Home for the Jewish 
poor, whose dietary laws exclude them from participation in the 
existing institutions for the recovery of health. 

The amount of donation is unimportant ; but we wanderers from 
the Far East desire to shew that we have found friends in the land 
in which we have pitched our tents. Sir Moses Montefiore, the 
husband of the deceased lady, has been honoured through many 
years by the friendship of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. The acts of 
benevolence of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore were never limited 
by distinctions of Creed, as Sir Moses’ benefactions to the town of 
Ramsgate and his frequent liberal subscriptions towards building 
Churches will prove. 

I must again apologize for intruding so long on your very valuable 
time, and awaiting a favourable reply, 

I remain, 
Dear Sir, 
Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
Eviza Davis. 


It may also be remembered that he was the first to open by a muni- 
ficent gift the subscription for the relief (of) Syrian Christian sufferers 
from the cruelty of the Druses. 

To this letter Dickens replied in the following terms :— 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Friday, Tenth July, 18638. 
Dear Madam, 

I hope vou will excuse this daly reply to vour letter, It is often 
impossible for me by any means to keep pace with my correspondents, 

IT must take leave to say that if there be any general feeling on 
the part of the intelligent Jewish people that I have done them 
what you describe as “a great wrong,” they are far less sensible, a 
far less just, and a far less good-tempered people than I have always 
supposed them to be. Fagin, in Oliver Tirist, is a Jew, because it 
unfortunately was true of the time to which that story refers, that 
that class of criminal almost invariably was a Jew. But surely no 
sensible man or woman of your persuasion can fail to observe—firstly 
—that all the rest of the wicked dramatis person» are Christians ; 
and secondly, that he is called ~~ The Jew,” aot because of his religion, 
but because of his race. If Iw ere to write story, in which I pursued 
a Frenchman or a Spaniard as * the Roman Catholic,” I should do a 
very indecent and unjustifiable thing; but I make mention of 
Fagin as the Jew because he is one of the Jewish people, and because 
it conveys that kind of idea of him, which TI should give my readers 
of a Chinaman by calling him a Chinese. 

The enclosed is quite a nominal subscription towards the good 
object in which vou are interested, but I hope it may serve to shew 
vou that T have no feeling towards the Jewish peopie but a friendly 
onc. L always speak well of them, whether in public or im private, 
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and bear my testimony (as I ought to do) to their perfect good faith 
in such transactions as I have ever had with them. And in my 
“ Child’s History of England” I have lost no opportunity of setting 
forth their cruel persecution in old times. 
Dear Madam. 
Faithfully Yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


This elicited the following from Mrs. Davis :—_ 


Tavistock House, 
14th July, 1863. 
Dear Sir, 

Pray receive my best thanks for your kind letter and its enclosure. 

T have a great dislike to making myself troublesome, yet trust 
you will pardon my venturing a few words on the subject of the 
Jewish Character. It is a fact that the Jewish race and religion 
are inseparable ; if a Jew embrace any other faith, he is no longer 
known as of the race, either to his own people or to the Gentiles to 
whom he has joined himself. 

Does any one designate Mr. D’Israeli as “the Jew”? I cannot 
dispute the fact that at the time to which Oliver Twist refers there 
were some Jews, receivers of stolen goods, and although in my own 
mind it is a distinction without a difference, I do not think it could 
at all be proved that there was one so base as to train young thieves 
in the manner described in that work. If, as you remark, “all 
must observe that the other Criminals were Christians,’ they at 
least contrasted with characters of good Christians; this poor, 
wretched Fagin stands alone—* The Jew.’ How grateful we are 
to Sir Walter Seott and to Mrs. 8. C. Hall for their delineations of 
some of our race; yet Isaac of York was not all virtue ! 

I hope we shall not forfeit your opinion of our sense and good 
temper ; perhaps we are over sensitive, but are we not ever flayed ? 
Are we not constantly irritated by the small gnats who may fret us, 
yet are in themselves too insignificant to be annihilated. It is only 
when a great mind appears to be against us that we plaintively 
appeal. 

We dwell in this country very little known, our customs entirely 
unknown, I have myself been greatly astonished at the ignorance 
of my countrymen, concerning, what they appear to think an entirely 
foreign people. Look at the blood accusations from time to time 
rising up against us, even such a popular paper as Chambers’ dis- 
seminating that calumny. I hazard the opinion that it would well 
repay an author of reputation to examine more closely into the 
manners and character of the British Jews and to represent them 
as they really are to ‘‘ Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in 
Malice,” 

The enclosed extract is a specimen of the elegant wit of a comic 
publication, the first number of which appeared vesterday. 

By post I have forwarded you some tracts which a Society in our 
Community distribute for the improvement and elevation of our 
own people. They are chiefly moral and not doctrinal, and I should 
be gratified by yow glancing over them. 

Once more let. me thank you earnestly for having complied with 
my request ; your name on our list of donors to the Lady Montefiore 


¢ 
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Memorial will be a high gratification to the whole body of British 
Jews, and faithfully promising not to trouble you any more with 
my correspondence, e 
I remain, / 
Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely and obliged, 
Eviza Davis. 


Il. 


It would seem that Dickens made no reply to this letter—at least 
none is among Mrs. Davis’s correspondence from which we are quoting. 
As she not only kept Dickens’s letters to her, but also kept copies of 
her own letters to him, it may fairly be assumed that he did not reply. 
However, Dickens evidently took to heart her request, and we may 
safely believe that at her suggestion he set to work to create a good 
Jew ‘whose character would represent the British Jew as he really 
is,” and in some way atone for the offence he undoubtedly gave in some 
quarters by the creation of Fagin. About eighteen months after the 
date of the last letter, Mrs. Davis wrote again to Dickens in these 
terms :— 


Tavistock House, 
November 13, 1864. 
Dear Sir, 

I am, I fear, breaking through a promise not again to trouble you 
with my correspondence ; but your introduction of the Jew, Riah, 
in the 7th No. of ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ impels me to thank you 
very earnestly for what I am so presumptuous as to think a great 
compliment paid to myself and to my people. Yet I must ask you 
to pardon my offering a few remarks, 

Riah is made to say “they curse me in Jehovah’s name.” You 
are not then aware that no Jew ever utters this appellation of the 
“Creator,” even in his prayers. In our ritual, where it is written 
in Hebrew 7)7" which would sound in English ‘“ Yehovah,’’ we 
never pronounce it, but read ‘* Adounoi,”’ which signifies the Lord— 
we sometimes say the * Eternal”’; in the common English Bible 
you would find on comparing the text with the Hebrew that 77" 
is with rare exceptions rendered L.O.R.D., the capital letters distin- 
guishing it as a proper name. I believe since the dispersing of the 
Hebrew Nation the Jews have used this distinctive and pre-eminent 
name of God, with the pious intent of preserving it from profanation. 
For the same reason you may observe that throughout the book of 
Esther the name of God is never once mentioned. When themselves 
penitent for their frequent relapses intc idolatry, the Jews were 
always careful not to use the Ineffable name, lest it should be per- 
verted to idols. 

Even now, if called upon in a Court of Justice to swear by this 
Sacred name, the conscientious Jew will decline doing so; he will 
use the English word * God” and be equally bound by it—but he 
mever uses * Jehovah.” 

The Jew in his ordinary parlance, when alluding to the Creator, 
will say, ‘* the Creator blessed be his name,” the ‘‘ Almighty Father,” 
“ Adounoi,” ** Almighty God.” 
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I cannot even faintly guess how you intend to use the character 
of Riah. It is very prettily commenced and very picturesque. I 
am acquainted with an aged Hebrew living not far from the house 
in St. Mary Axe whose physique and courteous deportment it very 
well describes; the costume, however, differs; ordinarily these 
people dress as their neighbours do, and before the present fashion 
of beards prevailed, did not wear theirs unless, indeed, they are 
Polish Jews. I conclude from his language that Riah in an English 
Jew, but the action of kissing the hem of a garment is strictly Polish. 
A Turkish Jew might use it ; but we have few of them in England. 
I have never myself seen it practised but by a Polish Jewess ; these 
also will kiss the hand of a benefactor. 

The phrase ‘‘ generous Christian Master’ is not characteristic. 
The kindness to the two girls, the indifference whether they be of 
his own faith or another is very truthful. 

I believe we do perform the enjoinder to ‘‘ show kindness unto the 
stranger because ye know the heart of the stranger for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt ’’—and, to a certain extent, we are 
yet strangers here. You will, I hope, excuse the liberty I have thus 
taken, and rather receive this as a tribute of my admiration. 

With respects, I remain, faithfully yours, 
Eiza Davis. 


To this Dickens replied :— 


Gad’s Hill Place, 
Higham by Rochester, Kent. 
Wednesday Sixteenth November, 1864. 
Dear Madam, 

I have received your letter with great pleasure, and hope to be 
(as T have always been in my heart) the best of friends with the 
Jewish people. The error you point out to me had occurred to 
me—as most errors do to most people—when it was too late to 
correct it. But it will do no harm. The peculiarities of dress and 
manners are fixed together for the sake of picturesqueness. 

Dear Madam, 
Yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


LINE 

Here ended the correspondence so far as it related to Fagin and 
Riah, and it may be safely established therefrom that Dickens gave 
us the fine character of the latter as a contrast to that of Fagin, which 
fact has so often been stated in print before, but without the evidence 
to support it which these letters supply. 

But Mrs. Davis did not forget her friendly correspondence with the 
novelist, and the satisfaction which consequently accrued from it, for 
on the 8th of February, 1867, three years later, she wrote him again 
as follows :— 

My Dear Sir, 

You will favour me by accepting for vour library the vols. which 
accompany this. They were intended for a New Year offering, the 
hinder frustvated that intention, 

1 < 
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The selection is made, because with regard to the contents of 
those sacred volumes we both stand on the same ground and have 
in thern an equal inheritance, and J thought it posible you might 
not porsows a copy of the Seriptures in Hebrew, 

It is the only complete translation into Knglish, that we have, 
collated with the Hebrew ; it may not be all that ia desired, but it is 
the best we possess, 

If you do not disapprove of the inseription placed on the first 
page| should be gratified by your inserting it. It does but faintly 
express how highly IT appreciate and how profoundly sensible Lam 
of the nobility of character evinced by him who depicted “ Riah” 
in contrast to Fagin, Most gratefully do my people accept the spirit 
of the work, 

With earnest wishes for your health and happiness and that the 
“shadow "' of your fame may never be less, nor your power to do 
good diminished, 

I remain, 
My dear Bir, 
Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
Iiuiza Davis. 


This was a very friendly and gracious act and one that Dickens 


naturally would appreciate. 


The inseription to which she refers is in the following words :— 


6 February, 1867, 
Presented to 
Charles Dickens, Eaq,, 

in grateful and admiring recognition of his 
having exercised the noblest quality man 
can possess ; that of atoning for an injury 
a soon as conscious of having inflicted it, 
by a Jewoxs, 


This gave the novelist great pleasure, as his courteous reply indicates :— 


Bradford, 
Yorkshire, 
Friday, Iirst March, 1867, 
My clear Mesa, Davia, 

Tam working through « series of Readings, widely dispersed 
through Bnglind, Seotland and Treland, and am so constantly 
oceupiod that it is very dificult for me to write letters. IT have 
received your highly esteemed note phony from my own house 
in Kent), and should have replied to it sooner, but that Thad a hope 
of being able to get home and see your present first. As T have not 
been able to do so, however, and hardly likely to do so for two 
months to come, L delay no longer, 

lt in safely awaiting me on my desk in my own quiet room. 1 
eannot thant you for it too cordially, and cannot too earnestly 
asauve you that L shall always prize it highly, The terms in whieh 
you send me that mark of your remembrance are more gratifying 
to me than Lean possibly express to vou; for they assure me that 
there is nothing but good will left between me and a Poople for whom 
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I have # real regard, and to whom I would not wilfully have given 
an offence or done an injustice for any worldly consideration. 
lieve me, 
Very faithfully yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


y 


This was the last of the correspondence on the subject which passed 
between them. 

‘It would seem, however, that on the death of the novelist, Mrs. 

Davis wrote a letter of condolence to Dickens's eldest daughter, Mamie, 

to which Miss Dickens replied. The last letter is from Mrs. Davis, 

which speaks for itself. 


Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, 
4th August, 1870. 
Dear Miss Dickens, 

Being unused to “ Newspaper” correspondence, 1 was a little 
vexed at séeing my name v2 pmeni to the letters im the “‘ Observer ” 
and the “ Daily News,” as I expected the contradiction would have 
been put in another form; now, however, my little annoyance has 
become a source of positive pleaswre through its having elicited 
your very kind letter. 1 cannot tell vou how pleased I am at the 
cordial good feeling expressed by vourself and your family. I am 
already in possession of a photograph of your much lamented father ; 
but shall prize most highly thove you have sent me—and the kindly 
sentiments you record of his having entertained towards me. 

Without being » slavish admirer of your great and good father’s 
works I have noted through passing years the wonderful humanizing 
effects of his powerful pen. Our Jives were contemporary, and I 
can better than yourself know the good he has wrought for the 
present generation. That he was so early removed from the «phere 
of his labours is a dispensation of the All Wise which we dare not 
question—and to which we must humbly submit. 

Strange that although I had some ‘correspondence with your 
father, 1 only saw him twice at hix readings—the effect then created 
I can never forget—but it was his own act in writing the character 
of ~ Riah” that impressed me thoroughly with the nobility of his 
character. 

Tavistock House will again be changing owners or occupants in 
the ing next year. Jf at any time my dear young lady, vou 
would give me the pleasure of a call, 1 should indeed be very glad. 
Thanking yourself and the other members of your family for your 
friendly feeling, 

1 remain, 
dear Miss Dickens, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Exiza Davis. 


So ends a very interesting correspondence. which throws a curious 
sidelight on the ethics of the novelist in creating characters, and the 
risk he runs among the race to whicli the character belongs. Although 
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it doesn't very much matter how Dickens came to create this or that 
character, or why, from the mere point of the reader of stories as 
stories purely, these letters onee again reveal to us Dickens's large- 
hoarted sympathy for all classes, and his absolute freedom from any 
taint of dislike of any particular race or caste, or any intention of 
hurting the feelings of any one of their members intentionally. 


MARY HOWITT ON DICKENS 


N interesting extract from # letter written by Mary Howitt to Miss 
AV ALR, Tre elles, containing references to Dickens and to the 
death of Mary Hogarth, has been sent us by Mr. BE. 8. Tregelles, a 
relative of the recipient, The letter is dated from Ksher on March 
Sed, 1830, in the course of which Mrs, Howitt says :— 


| am sorry to say we do not yet know Boz personally. That is 
one of the pleasures reserved to our nearer vicinity to town, All 
we know of him is that he is a short, youngish-looking, quiet, gentle- 
manly man, fond of the theatre, fond also of home, and with a great 
dotestation of being lionized; we know also that he has a friendly 
sentiment towards us, and that, when we meet, if will be with 
good will and cordimity on both sides. A brother-in-law of Mr. 
Dickens -he married Miss Dickens—is in Macready’s company at 
Covent Garden, He does not take prominent parts, but generally 
sings, Which he does well, He is a gentlernanly person, by name 
Burnett, You heard, perhaps, of the sudden death of Dickens's 
favourite sister—-a very lovely and every way amiable and charming 
girl it was awfully melancholy, Mr, Dickens gave her and a young 
friond of hera a note in these words, ° Admit two Angels to Paradise’ 

meaning to the Theatre—the note was addressed to the Manager, 
| suppose, The two young ladies had searcely entered the box 
and taken their seats when Miss Diekens died suddenly. The shoek 
waa terrible, as you may believe, Poor Charles Dickens was taken 
ill from his extreme distress, Tt was while he was in the midst of 
the Piekwiek Papers, and as you may remember, the publication of 
one number was suspended in consequence, Those who know him 
any he haa not yet thoroughly recovered his former spirits. Mrs. 
Dickens ia worthy to be the wife of her husband, and that is saying 
much’ 


Mra, Howitt is, of course, mistaken in saying that it was Dickens's 
wister who died so suddenly ; it was his sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, 
wlio was at the tine residing with Dickens and his wife at 48 Doughty 
Hireet, She had also been misinformed in regard to the manner of 
hor death, It was not in the box of the Theatre, but at 48 Doughty 
Street, on returning from the play, Well and happy, she was suddenly 
solved with a fatal illness, expiring in Dickens's arms a few hours 
afterwards, 

This was on the 7th May, 1837, two years prior to the date of Mrs. 
Howitt's letter, 

Both Mra, Howitt and her husband became very good friends of the 
noveliat, and were frequent contributors to Household Words. 
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POE’S “RAVEN” AND DICKENS’S “ ‘RAVEN aR 


The question has been raised in correspondence whether Edgar Allan Poe's 
poem “‘ The Raven,” was in any way suggested by Barnaby Rudge’s 
Raven. The best answer to the question we know of appeared in the 
“ Pittsburgh (U.S.A.) Post,” 15th January, 1911. We reprint it 
here, as we feel it will be of interest to all our readers.—EpiTor. 


KM most important source of Poe’s Raven—Dickens’s Barnaby 

Rudge—has hitherto been dismissed by biographers and critics, 
including Ingram, Lauvriere, Woodberry and H. EK. Legler, with scant 
notice. ‘‘ Such an unconscious conspiracy of silence is not justifiable, 
however, in view of the noteworthy parallels between the two pro- 
ductions,” says a correspondent of the “ New York Evening Post.” 
As Mr. Woodberry declares, the proper starting point is Poe’s review 
of Barnaby Rudge, published in “ Graham’s Magazine,” February, 
1842, in which he made the following suggestion :— 


The raven, intensely amusing as it is, might have been made, 
more than we now see it, a portion of the conception of the fantastic 
Barnaby. Its croakings might have been PROPHETICALLY (the capital 
letters are Poe’s) heard in the course of the drama. 

Significant words these, when we remember that Poe published 
“The Raven” in January, 1845, and may have written it con- 
siderably earlier. He adopts, for example, his own suggestion 
in the very climax of the poem :— 

‘** Prophet,” said I, “ thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or 
devil !” 


Poe’s essay, ‘“ The Philosophy of Composition ” (1846) purports to 
explain fully the genesis and composition of ‘‘ The Raven”; but in 
reality, most critics now agree, it does nothing of the sort. ‘ 

It seems to have been in part a deliberate hoax, written in the 
spirit of Defoe and Swift. In this essay he does not mention Barnaby 
Rudge, his only words on the subject of the bird being these :— 


Very naturally, a parrot in the first instance suggested itself, 
but was superseded forthwith by a raven, as equally capable of 
speech, and infinitely more in keeping with the intended TonE (the 
capitals letter are again Poe’s). 


This by reason of the fact that the raven is ‘‘ the bird of ill omen.” 
Such failure to acknowledge a debt to Dickens is not proof positive of 
the absence of the debt. Poe, unfortunately was sometimes disin- 
genuous in statement, especially when his vanity was concerned, Mr. 
Woodberry has emphasized this point with quite sufficient severity. 1 
am aware, indeed, that there seems to be another objection to belief in 
any close likeness between the two ravens; in the passage from the 
review of the novel quoted above, Poe refers to the ‘‘ intensely amusing ” 
character of the raven in Barnaby Rudge. But any one who will take 
the trouble to examine those portions of the book in which Grip appears 
will perceive that Poe’s phrase is not applicable to all of them ; there 
are several important scenes in which the bird moves in a sombre 
atmosphere. 

CH M 
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Moreover, the raven is inevitably connected—and Poe, as is proved 
by his review, wished him to be still more closely connected—with his 
master. Barnaby, on account of his infirmity of mind, lives in a 
half-supernatural world, which Dickens has very powerfully described. 
Poe himself, in the review mentioned, quotes a passage in point. Now, 
if there is anything for which this American is famous, both in his 
stories and his poems, it is atmosphere. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that so striking an atmosphere as that which surrounded the 
mad boy and his pet would pass out of the poet’s memory in less than 
three years. 

It is questionable whether so salient a detail as the refrain ** Never- 
more ” was not suggested by the following, from a gloomy scene in the 
prison between Barnaby and his mother :— 


“You hope ! Ay, but your hoping will not undo these chains. 
I hope, but they don’t mind that. Grip hopes, but who cares for 
Grip? ” 

The raven gave a short dull melancholy croak. It said ** Nobody,” 
as plainly as a croak could speak it. 

“Who cares for Grip, excepting you and me?” said Barnaby, 
smoothing the bird’s rumpled feathers with his hand. * He never 
speaks in this place; he never says a word in jail; he sits and mopes 
all day in this dark corner, dozing sometimes, and sometimes 
looking at the light that creeps in through the bars, and shines in 
his bright eye, as if a spark from those great fires had fallen into 
the room and was burning yet. But who cares for Grip ? ” 

The raven croaked again “‘ Nobody.” 


“ He never speaks in this place "—speaks no word but “ Nobody ”; 
and Poe’s raven speaks no word but “ Nevermore.” Moreover the 

~ fiery eyes”’ which “ burned into the bosom’s core’ of the lonely 
watcher in the chamber are seemingly reminiscent of the peculiar 
brightness of Grip’s eyes. Is there not some significance also, as regards 
the expectant atmosphere of the poem, in the admonition of Barnaby’s 
mother ?—* You must not go out to-night; there are ghosts and 
dreams abroad.” Truly, the ghost, as the villagers think it, continually 
makes itself felt in the novel. Ghosts and dreams! Such is ~ The 
Raven”; such stuff as dreams are made of. And the ghost of the 
lost Lenore hovers constantly in the background. 

None of the foregoing parallels, I hasten to say, show anything that 
may be called plagiarism—although Poe himself, that literary de- 
tective, might have called it such in Longfellow or other poets. Dickens 
made no charges against his American admirer; and even * Outis,” 
who bitterly attacked Poe for his charges of plagiarism against 
Longfellow, did not mention Barnaby Rudge. Certainly “ The Raven ” 
possessed sufficient original features, such as the somewhat melodramic 
perch of the bird upon a bust of Pallas, the skilful if artificial progress 
of the poem to a strangely effective climax, and especially the reverie 
of a lover over the death of a beautiful woman—a topic which Poe 
in “ The Philosophy of Composition,” declares to be * unquestionably 
the most poetical in the world.” 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 
Compiled by A. E. B.C. 


She relates of the man Christina Rossetti loved that he could not 
help falling asleep, like the Fat Boy. When he was playing chess 
with Christina he used to fall asleep between the moves !—Book 
Review in Daily News, 4th March, 1921. 

Could the Tite Barnacles of the Cireumlocution Office have beaten 
this ?—End of case reported in Daily News, 17th March, 1920. 

A remarkable friendship has sprung up between a sheep dog at 
Pickwick Farm, Swainswick, near Bath, and one of the farmyard geese. 
The quaint couple have become so attached that they are almost 
inseparable.— Daily News, 20th March, 1921. 

There is something reminiscent of that monument of Chancery 
practice “* Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in the litigation which has arisen over 
the will of Sir Joseph Whitworth, who died more than 30 years ago 
and left a million and a half of money.—Daily News, 23rd March, 
1921. 

What would Charles Dickens have done had he lived to-day ? 

Without doubt the Pickwick Club would still be scouring the country 
—perhaps on bicycles !—for home-made butter, “‘ scrumpy ”’ loaves, ~ 
vintage port, eggs and bacon, or even a knuckle of home-cured han. 

And Dickens himself would be doing everything in his power to 
evolve a Perfect Inn. 

He would hold classes for professed or intending Innkeepers. He 
would persuade the Prime Minister, or the Lord Chief Justice, or 
whoever runs these things, to form a new Order, that of the Hospitably 
Inclined Taverners. He would offer Innkeepers who had passed a 
certain high standard of excellence undying fame at Mme. Tussaud’s, 
where in a Chamber of Honour they would go down to posterity.— 
“The Return to the Open Road,” Daily Mirror, 28th March, 1921. 

A last reference to the Boat Race. Samuel Weller himself could 
hardly have improved on a little Cockney who found the waiting 
tedious, jammed like a sardine on one of the most crowded whartfs 
near Hammersmith. *I sy,” he remarked, plaintively, to his neigh- 
bour, ‘“‘d’you think we’ve mistiken the dy ?”—Daily News, Ist 
April, 1921. 

Probably very few people are aware that Charles Dickens was the 
pioneer who advocated the introqduction of ~ flat” life into England. 
In 1855 he wrote from his experience in Edinburgh, * Why do our 
builders refuse to entertain this idea—of building in flats one-storied 
houses, solidly constructed and piled one over the other, so that they 
may’ reduce ground rent to a trifle as they rise ?”—J. P. Bacon 
Puitures (Letter), Daily News, Ist April, 1921. 

Embankment tragedies—famous since Dickens wrote Owr \Wutual 
Friend—have become very scarce of late.—Daily News, id. 

A surprising theory, attributed to Dickens, that * houses . .. . piled 
one over the other”? would “reduce ground rent to a trifle as they 
rise,’ does not seem to have received the notice it deserves. Dickens 
was a humorist, and was perhaps trying to pull somebody’s leg. The 
only effect of such building from a monetary point of view would he 
the creation of improved ground rents at the centre instead of in tlie 
suburbs.—TRESPASSER (Letter), Daily News, 6th April, 1921. 

The following touch of realism, in the essay of an L.C.C. schoolgirl, 
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is one of the best I have heard. She had been told to write a com- 
position on the chapter in Oliver Twist when Oliver asks for more. 
Her description of the scene included the words: ‘There was a statue 
of a policeman at the end of the room.” The teacher was puzzled 
and searched the book in vain. So she questioned the child and 
received the reply, ‘It says there was a stone copper, doesn’t it, 
teacher ?”’—Daily News, 7th April, 1921. 

Meanwhile, about this cricket arrangement. For some unknown 
reason the cricket has become credited with the power to bring good 
luck. He is extolled as an emblem of sweet domesticity and all the 
comforts of home, and you will find a lot of stuff about him in the 
more sentimental and tea-and-muffiny parts of Dickens. 

Milton has also had a few kind words to say about the brute; but 
neither of these gentlemen ever lived next door to a cricket and tried 
to write about an eclipse at the same time. 

As for a ericket on the hearth, if the little beggar as much as puts 
his nose inside my door one of us will have to go, and seeing that I 
pay the rent——F. W. Tuomas in Daily News, 9th April, 1912. 

CHAMPAGNE ANO CIGARS. 

I expected to hear of reductions next year, 

It’s the Chancellor’s annual joke ! 
But my hopes of relief—which were happily brief— 

Have undoubtedly ended in smoke. 
There’s the Dickens to pay in the usual way, 

For the income-tax stays where it is ; 
But the faults of the past are admitted at last 

Through a small illustration by “ F1zz.” 

Sunday Pictorial, |st May, 1921. 

T am a mere man, and only occasionally read a novel, and then a 
carefully chosen one, and probably an American one, as I consider 
there is too much snobbery in English fiction. The average Enylish 
author must always introduce a ‘ Lord,” “ Lady,” ‘* or ‘“‘ Count,” as 
if these are the only people that adventure and drama surrounds. 

Give me Charles Dickens, who found his characters in the poor and 
common people.—Extract from letter in Daily News, 11th May, 
1921. 

AUSTRALIA AND CrickEeT.—Some faint hearts—the Mrs. Gummidges 
of sport—will forecast an all-round record of dismal failure. I prophesy 
Great Britain will do very well. 

A few years ago we sent out a polo team to America, and Mrs. 
Caumnidge wept on the boys’ shoulders and told them they were going 
to be hopelessly beaten. As a matter of fact, they made the Yanks 
look * pie.’— Daily Mirror, 2ist May, 1921. 

Cricker.—Another girl I know is so determined to become thoroughly 
au fait with the game that she has sent for a copy of The Cricket on 
the Hearth.—Sunday Pictorial, 29th May, 1921. 

Miss Sydney Fairbrother’s grandfather was a contemporary of 
Dickens and a notable illustrator on the stage of his works. She is 
the daughter of an actor and an actress, Mrs. A. B. Tapping, the 
incomparable ‘old woman” of to-day as she was everything in her 
graceful progress through the ages; and Mrs. Tapping was once 
Florence Cowell, daughter of the arch-vocal comedian of the Variety 
Stage, the incomparable Artful Dodger.— 4d Playgoer’s Memories, by 
H. G Hrspert. 
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DINGLEY DELL 
By S. J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


‘OMEHOW it does not seem feasible that Dickens should have 
tried to find a name for the situation of Mr. Wardle’s Manor 
Farm in Pickwick by picking out letters from various other name- 
places to form one to suit his purpose, as mentioned by Mr. C. T. 
Roade in the April Dickensian. We know, of course, that Dickens 
did invent many names for his characters, but far fewer than is gener- 
ally imagined. He had the same habit that is common to all writers 
of seizing upon eccentric cognomens which are to be found in all 
directories, old books, old plays, and old signboards either swinging 
outside tavern doors or painted boldly on the facia of countless shops. 
But, indeed, the most striking of the names that Dickens made use of 
are, or were to be found prominently printed in bold letters over the 
doors and windows of the houses of various complicated businesses in 
London town. 

If the curious are anxious to spend an idle and agreeable hour in 
the pursuit of Dickensian knowledge, let them study an old directory 
of London’s highways and byways, and they will come across number- 
less examples of the names Dickens discovered and annexed, and also 
many that he missed or did not find any use for. For instance Twort, 
that’s a good name and true, while Podgers and Bawkins (they were 
Grocers at Putney) are not easily beaten, as, shall I say, a sign manual ? 

In the immediate neighbourhood where I live are such names as 
Tuttle, Tuttlebee and Tucknot—all tradesmen, while the gentleman 
who drives a donkey cart and makes a hobby of collecting rags and 
bones for his own special purpose rejoices in the appellation of Squirks— 
William, known to his intimates as old Bill Squirks. 

There is not one name in Oliver Twist that has not a counterpart in 
real life, and not one in Pickwick. As for Pickwick himself, we all 
know where that name came from.. In the early eighties I was editing 
a paper called ~ The London Telephone,” and the offices were over the 
yard of the Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet Street, where in Dickens's days the 
Bath and Bristol Coach of Moses Pickwick used to have its head- 
quarters. 

However, there is no need to make a long story of the names of the 
characters in Dickens or where they came from or how the great author 
dropped a letter out of one name and put one into another to suit his 
purposes. The most amazing, and to me unsatisfactory names are 
some that he introduced into The Mystery of Edwin Drood—and yet 
they all fit each individual with admirable signification. As a matter 
of fact there are only a few of the cognomens with which Dickens 
labelled his creations that need give cause to worry how they hap- 
pened to come into existence or why they were introduced to a 
grateful world—from one world to another. 

All this time I am wandering from the delightful atmosphere of 
Dingley Dell, and how Dingley Dell came to be called Dingley Dell. 
To start with, Dingley is quite a common place name in out of the way 
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spots in England, and we have only to take a short trip to Reading to 
find Stanford Dinglev, which, perhaps, Dickens knew well, and there 
are other Dinglevs tacked on to other village pre-nomens; but if 
Dickens wanted Dingley there was Dingley Bandon and also, as a 
suggestion Dingle Bay, a seaport on the West of Ireland. But, 
perhaps, Dickens remembered his Milton w here Dingle is represented 
as a narrow dale or valley between hills, as a small secluded and em- 
bowered valley. And the Dell naturally follows. Let us also remember 
Ding, dong, bell, 
Pussy’s in the well. 
The first line of which Shakespeare uses in ~~ The Tempest,” and also 
1 * The Merchant of Venice.” and in some black letter versions 
we find it put “ Ding, dong, Dell.” 
To dingle, according to the old lexicographers, was to dally, and to 
dally in a dell surely brings us to Dingley Dell, and so an end to all 
our mighty quibblings. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS IN DICKENS DRAMA 


A interesting experiment has recently been made by Mr. Bransby 
Williams in undertaking a short theatrical season of plays 
adapted from Dickens's novels. The season opened on May 2nd at 
the Hippodrome, Birkenhead, with “ Oliver Twist,” adapted for the 
stage by Walter Dexter and Frederick T. Harry, Mr. Williams repeat- 
ing his clever impersonation of Fagin, which will be remembered 
by those who witnessed his performance of the part with the Fellow- 
ship Plavers at the New Cross Theatre in 1909. The following week 
he produced ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” with himself as Barnaby, his earlier 
performances of the part at “New Cross and Kennington Theatres in 
1911 and 1914 respectively will be equally familiar to many members. 
The third week he presented an entirely new version of “ David 
Copperfield,” written specially for the occasion by “ Walter Frederick 
Evelyn,” in which Mr. Williams undertook with marked success the 
dual roles of Micawber and Peggotty. Walter Frederick Evelyn is the 
pseudonym of Messrs. Dexter, Harry and Brookes Cross, who are also 
responsible for “* Barnaby Rudge ~ and other Dickens adaptations. It 
is of interest to our members to learn that Mr. Frank Staff, leaving 
for awhile the precincts of the city, abandoned himself to the revelry 
of Sim Tappertit and the Artful Dodger: in short, he was specially 
engaged by Mr. Williams to repeat his performances of these parts. 
We understand that business was very good. despite prevailing 
industrial conditions. A perusal of the local and theatrical newspapers 
indicates a good press. and we read therein of *a talented company of 
artistes, “ staging and costumes beyond reproach,” “large audi- 
ences,” and * artistic and vivid performances ” by Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Williams hopes eventually to bring the plays to London, when we 
shall be able to give a full and detailed review. In the meantime the 
company repeated “David Copperfield’ at the Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre, Birmingham, during the week commencing 30th May, with 
equally good results. 
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CHARLES H. GOVAN 


By ALOYS MAERZ 


|4 becomes my sad duty to inform you of the death on April 23rd, 

1921, of Charles. H. Govan, Founder and Honorary President of 
the New York Branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. Govan became a member of the London Fellowship shortly after 
it was formed, while on a visit in England, and in 1915, on his return 
to America, took steps to form the New York Branch, then known 
as the Manhattan Branch. During its early years he guided it with 
almost tender care, and he had the gratification of seeing it, before 
his death, become large, influential, respected, a recognised centre 
in the literary life of New York. He was one of the greatest of Dicken- 
sians. Possessed of a prodigious memory, he had the whole range of 
Dickens's works at his finger ends, able to place any character or 
incident, able to quote page after page of the long and complicated 
sentences in which Dickens delighted. Not only this, but he was a 
mimic and actor of exceptional order; he had been, during most of his 
lifetime. in the newspaper field, but he missed his vocation ; he should 
have been on the stage; personally I classed him with Mansfield, 
whom he resembled in many ways. He had most mobile features, and 
an extraordinary ability of changing his voice completely. He had 
an accurate knowledge of all the dialects of the British Isles, which 
he was able to reproduce in his tones, and he was able to bring out 
in all their richness, the uses that Dickens made of them. Greatest 
of all was his keen sense of humour, by which he taught so many of 
us things in Dickens that the ordinary person—even the Dickens 
enthusiast—entirely misses. His recitations of such things as the 
* Trial Scene from Pickwick.” ** Bob Sawyer’s Dinner Party,” “A 
Little Dinner in an Hour,” the ** Christmas Carol,” are classic here ; 
but perhaps he reached his greatest height, as perhaps Dickens did, 
in the immortal quarrel of Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig. 

As great a command of the works of other writers was also his. 
For over twenty years he was a lecturer of the Public Schools of New 
York on Dickens, Burns and Scott, interpreting, explaining, making 
them known and loved by countless thousands. But he was a scholar 
of the finest type, with a grasp of the entire range of literature and 
the arts. as well as of these three masters, with the most discriminating 
taste and faultless judgment. 

As an orator he was internationally famous ; especially in extempore 
speaking he excelled, for which his brilliant wit, his original and powerful 
mentality and his wonderful vocabulary, which he used with the ease 
and simplicity of perfect knowledge, made him matched by but few. 

But these things are but superficial, when compared with the spiritual 
side of the man. His sincerity, his absolute truthfulness, his complete 
lack of even the slightest touch of anything that was mean or small, 
and greater than these, his entire unconsciousness of possessing them, 
were proverbial among his friends. He had a nobility of character, a 
simplicity and sweetness of bearing, that made him loved by all he met. 
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LETTERS TO THE BDITOR 


“ TELLSON’S 

Sir, Child's Bank has nearly always Pe, regarded as the original 
of this (The Dickensian, 1914, 263), but the author of “ Bohemian Days 
in Fleet Street,” 1918, p. 61, writes, “ Gosling’s T have always identified 
with Tellson’a . .. . The deseription exactly fits Gosling’s before it got 
itself a new facade and became the mere branch of a bigger bank.” 

Yours faithfully, 
27 Hartismere Road, J. Arpaan, 
Walham Green, S.W.6, 


PERILOUS PERFORMANCES 

Sin The opinion of Dickens regarding perilous trick-performances 
is compactly stated in his note to Mr, Baylis, dated from Gad’s Hill 
Place, Ist February, 1862;-—" Tt always appears to me that the common 
people have an excuse in their patronage of such exhibitions which 
people above them in condition have not, Their lives are full of 
physical difficulties, and they like to see’such difficulties overcome, 
They go to see them overcome, If Tam in danger of falling off a 
seaffold or a ladder any day, the man who claims that he can’t fall 
from anything is a very wonderful and agreeable person to me,” 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Brown, 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS 

Sim" Thackeray is the better artist, Dickens the (more affluent) 
Genius. He, like Hogarth, has the moral sublime sometimes ; but not 
the ideal sublime, Perhaps T seem talking nonsense ; T mean Hogarth 
could not conceive an Apollo or a Jupiter, T think Hogarth greater 
than Dickens,” This is an opinion of ‘Tennyson, recorded by Edward 
Fity-Gerald in * Tennyson and His Friends,’ edited by Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson, 

Yours faithfully, 
WinuiAm Burier, 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

BIRMINGHAM,—On Mareh 9th, Miss A Bennett acted as Council 
for Defenee, and Mr. A, BE. Bosworth, as Council for Prosecution in 
The ‘Trial of Bradley Headstone, A lively discussion followed, Many 
dliverse opinions were expressed for andi against Bradley Headstone’s 
conduet. The Defence and Prosecution were both admirably defended 
and gealously upheld, and in each ease the arguments were cleverly 
worked up and staune hly spoken, The Annual Meeting on March 
28rd was well attended by the members, The usual business was 
transacted and the election of officers took place, ‘The session through- 
out has been a memorable one for the members of the Birmingham 
Branch, 


BOSTON (U.S.A.).— "The third regular meeting of the year was 
held in the Town Room of the Twentieth Century Club on March 
7th, the president presided, Miss Margaret Anthony read an article 
from a London paper entitled “ Pilgrims from the Abbey.’’ Mr. 
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William Milligan read « letter from Mra, Monk of the Montreal branch, 
giving a resumé of its past and present work which contained many 
helpful suggestions. Mr. J, Roland Corthell read an article entitled 
” My Favourite Novel” which was very entertaining, and which turned 
out to be the last novel of Dickens which he happened to be reading 
at the time. Mra, Frank H, Chase read a paper written by Mra, A. 
G, Phelps entitled “'The Fliteh of Bacon,” which proved both in- 
structive and interesting, Mias Constance Train read a paper on 
“Some Interesting Houses in Dickens's Books,’ and. the listeners 
thoroughly enjoyed visiting with Miss Train the homes and haunts 
of many old friends, The president read ‘Mr, estator’s Story ” 
in “Tho Uncommercial Traveller,” 


HASTBOURNE.—The Winter Session concluded in March with «a 
highly successful entertainment, the principal features of which were 
Dramatic Sketehes from A Christmas Carol and The Pickwick Papers 
(Jingle’s Wooing); also a series of Dickens Character 'Tableaux, in- 
cluding the following——Bill Sikes, Mr, Dick, Betsey Trotwood, Little 
Dorrit, Miss Monflathers, Little Nell, the Marchioness, Dolly Varden, 
Tilly Slowboy, the Little Seamstress, Sidney Carton, Miss Moweher 
and Tiny "Tim, On April 23rd, about fifty members and friends held 
an excursion to Michoelham Priory, a very ancient and interesting 
monastic building about twelve miles from Mastbourne, On June 
Itth «a large party of members and friends journeyed to Rochester by 
motor coaches, and were met on arrival by Mr. Mdwin Harris, Hon, 
(uide to the Dickens Fellowship, Luncheon was supplied at the Bull 
Hotel, after which Mr. Harris kindly condueted the party to the 
various places in Rochester associated with Dickens, and gave most 
interesting deseriptive addresses, The time being limited, and the 
places to be visited numerous, Mr, Harris's enthusinam extended to lis 
legs, and a certain amount of sprinting became necessary, At about 
6 o'clock the party waved farewell to Mr, Harris, and to Mr. Ratcliffe 
(who had come over from Maidstone to greet them) and departed on 
the home journey, The energies of the branch are now concentrated 
on the effort to raise the sum of £500 for the purpose of endowing a 
Tiny ‘Tim Cot ata local Hospital About £200 has already been raised, 
more than £40 of whieh resulted from an evening's Recital from Dickens 
hy the Rey. 'T. Faulkner Jefferis, who generously gave his services. 1b 
is confidently anticipated that the remainder of the sum will be raised 
by means of a * Dickens Garden Fete and Bazaar,’ to be held in the 
grounds of Fairfield Court, Hastbourne, on July 6th. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—At Yhe Annual Business meeting 
held in the Goold Hall on Thursday, April 14th, the following office 
bearers were appointed Mr, R. C. HH. Morison and Mr, Leslie FF. 
Sima were re-cleeted unanimously as president and Hon, Seeretary 
respectively, Acting Vice-presidenta: Mr, H, W. Brierley; Mr. 
J. Cooper Calder; Mr. David MeRitehie, V.8.A.Seot.; Miss Martin ; 
Mr. J. Murray Minek, Committee: Mr. 8. A, Alexendar; Mrs, Land ; 
Miss Jenie M, MacKay; Mrs. Lawrence Raithby ; Mra. Sutherland ; 
Mr. John MeCubbin. Hon, Minute Secretary, Mra, Low, The Hon. 
Secretary’s Report was very gratifying and showed that many new 
members had been added to the roll during the session, The Committee 
recommended the study of Bleak House for next season, A pleasant 
programme of readings and sketches, arranged by Miss Lucine 
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Edmondstone, followed the business meeting: Miss Durham, Miss 
Edmondstone, Miss Jenny Lind, Miss Muriel Edgar, Mr. R. Douglas 
Robertson and Mr. Stuart Raymond took part. On Saturday, June 
llth, a Garden Féte was held in the grounds of the residence of Mr. 
Michaels A. T. Thomson, East Morningside House, in aid of the funds 
of the Royal Infirmary. Mr. Andrew Henderson, B.Sc., Master of 
the Merchant Company, opened the proceedings, and thereafter the 
large company enjoyed a performance of The Dream Gate, a Pierrot 
fantasy by Eric Lyall played with the requisite dramatic touch by 
Miss Victoria Radford, Mr. R. Douglas Robertson and Mr. George 
Stronach ; an alfresco concert arranged by Mr. T. Paterson Lamb ; 
charming dances by the pupils of Mr. D. G. McLellan and Miss Jean 
Lawson, and selections by the Musical Wocdland Strollers, under the 
direction of that keen student of Dickens, Mr. John A. Hamilton. 
A number of the company were in Dickensian Costume, and added to 
the gaiety of the scene. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The Annual Meeting 
was held on April Ist, at West Hackney Lecture Hall, the Chairman 
presiding. A highly successful financial report was presented by Mr. 
W. Taylor (Hon. Treas.), showing a profit of nearly £7. The Chairman, 
during the course of his remarks, made a special appeal to members 
to help in the general effort being made by the Fellowship in the cause 
of poor children, the proceeds from which will go to swell the funds 
of the R.S.P.C.C. The Chairman announced the resignations of Miss 
M. Denny (Secretary) and Mr. W. Taylor (Treasurer) and paid a warm 
tribute to the work of these two officers, and voiced the general regret of 
the members at their resignations. Mr. J. H. Mahoney was unanimous- 
lv re-elected Chairman. Miss M. Catchpole and Miss Atkinson were 
elected joint Hon. Secretaries, and Mr. J. S. Maxwell, Hon. Treasurer. 
Miss Shepherd, Miss Baker and Mr. W. Miller were elected to fill the 
vacancies on the Committee. Mr. Langley is the new Hon. Auditor. 
Prior to the business meeting, Miss M. Catchpole read a paper entitled 
* The Infinite Variety of Dickens.”’ This proved to be both instructive 
and entertaining. On May 25th, many members took part in a ramble 
from Loughton to Chigwell, under the guidance of Mr. W. Miller. A 
visit was paid to Chigwell Parish Church, after which tea was taken 
at the ~ Maypole.” 


HULL.—The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, Ist April at 
the Metropole. A resumé of the past session showed that it had been 
a clecided success from all points of view. ‘The attendance had been 
good ; the finances were in a satisfactory condition and a high standard 
of literary and social excellence had been attained. The officers were 
elected for the new session: Mr. R. J. Burden being chosen as president 
for the eighth vear. 


LIVERPOOL.—The President of the Liverpool Branch reports, 


with very great regret. the death, on 4th June, of Mrs. E. H. Bell, for - 


seventeen years Hon. Treasurer of the Liverpool Branch of the Fellow- 
ship. She has done magnificent and self-sacrificing work, not only for 
the Fellowship generally, but also for the affiliated branch of the 
* Jenny Wren League.” Mrs. Bell had a most attractive personality, 
and her death. at a comparatively early age, leaves a blank in Liverpool 
which it will be anything but easy to fill up. Mrs. Belt has been 
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actively engaged in the work of the Fellowship until quite recently, 
but she felt obliged to send in her resignation towards the close of 
last Session owing to failing health. The members of the Branch, at 
their last meeting in March, expressed the wish to make Mrs. Bell a 
small present as a token of their affectionate regard, and as it was. 
understood she would like a copy of Sir Luke Filde’s picture, ** The 
Empty Chair,” a very nice impression of it was obtained. Owing to- 
the state of Mrs. Bell’s health, it was impossible to make a public 
presentation, so the picture was handed to her privately on 29th April 
last, with a letter from the Council embodying the good wishes of all 
her Fellow-members, which she greatly appreciated. 


LONDON.—The celebrated Trial “ Bardell v Pickwick” was 
resuscitated on the 29th April last by the Fellowship at the Old Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn. For the information of the gentlemen of the Press 
who gave forth the statement that this was not the court in which 
Charles Dickens laid the action and that the Guild Hall was the proper 
place, it may be stated that the question of having the Guild Hall 
for the purpose was contemplated and the permission of the Corporation 
was promised, but owing to more or less insurmountable difficulties 
of a stagecraft character it was found more convenient to use the 
Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall. But, after all, this too has a Dickensian 
flavour, for was it not here that the Lord High Chancellor sat to hear 
Jarndyce v Jarndyce ?. The performance was preceded by an admirable 
reading by Mr. Gervais Rentoul, of the incidents and circumstances 
leading up to the Trial, enabling those not familiar with the sequence 
of events (if there be any) to appreciate fully their significance and 
consummation. As the adaptation and production were the work of 
Mr. F. T. Harry a successful entertainment was assured, and the 
laughter of a crowded audience which punctuated the action fully 
confirmed anticipation. The characterisation throughout was so 
uniformly good that it would be invidious to particularise. Be it 
sufficient to say the Dickens spirit ancl tradition were fully maintained, 
and the result was a well balanced and faithful rendering of the historic 
incident. The principal characters were cast as follows :—Mr. Pickwick 
(Mr. S. J. Rust) ; Sam Weller (Mr. F. T. Harry) ; Mr. Winkle (Mr. F. 
Ruddle) ; Tony Weller (Mr. Walter Dexter); Mr. Justice Stareleigh 
(Mr. J. B. Thorp); Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz (Mr. T. L. Adamson) ; Mr. 
Sergeant Snubbin (Mr. T. W. Hill); Mrs. Cluppins (Miss Chrissie 
Jones) ; Mrs. Sanders (Mrs. T. W. Hill); and Master Bardell (Miss 
Norah Bird). The season closed with the Annual Meeting on 20th 
May, held in the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. Perey T. Carden occupying 
the chair. The report of the Secretary referred to the unqualified 
success of the meetings which had been held, but he emphasized the 
necessitv for increasing the membership if the same high standard 
was to be maintained. The report of the Treasurer was read, subject 
to the audit, and proved also satisfactory. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed it was suggested that the Committee should 
consider the advisability of holding some of the meetings on Saturday 
afternoons, and to arrange that the evening meetings should start at 
7-30. A further suggestion was made that at least one lecture each 
season should deal with the teachings of Dickens in relation to some 
present-day problem. The election of the Committee resulted as 
follows: Mrs. T. W. Hill, Messrs. E. H. Burden, Stanley Cooper, A. 
W. Edwards, F. T. Harry, T. W. Hill, F. S. Johnson, 8. G. Jupp, 
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H. M. Leveson, G. Leon Little, $8. Marriott, 8. J. Rust, J. B. Thorp 
and W. B. Warren. The great success of the season under the new 
régime were undoubtedly due to the energy and splendid organization 
of Mr. C. H. Green and Mr. Walter Dexter, and the expressed apprecia- 
tion of their work by the unanimous vote was thoroughly well deserved. 
On the 10th June, the Pilgrimage through Dickens Land by motor 
proved an unqualified success from every point of view. Between 
seventy and eighty made the journey in ideal weather and circum- 
stances. West Malling, Aylesford, Sandling, Blue Bell Hill, Rochester, 
Gadshill, Cobham and Gravesend were all visited in the round trip. 
At Cob Tree Hall, Sandling, the original of Manor Farm, Dingley Dell, 
the pilgrims were allowed to visit grounds and the famous kitchen, 
whilst Gadshill was thrown open for inspection by all. Lunch was 
taken at Maidstone, where the party were met by Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe, 
the genial Secretary of the Rochester Branch, who had made all the 
arrangements for the comfort of the visitors. After luncheon several 
pleasant speeches were made, in which the kind offices of Mr. Ratcliffe 
were not forgotten. Tea was taken at the Leather Bottle, Cobham. 
Everyone was thoroughly convinced that the trip was one of the 
most successful and delightful that could be desired. 


MONTREAL.—The Dickens Fellowship here has suffered a severe 
loss in the death of its Hon. President, Rev. Herbert Symonds, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral, who passed away on 
the evening, May 24th, at the Montreal General Hospital following an 
attack of pneumonia which supervened upon a serious surgical opera- 
tion three wecks earlier. The late Dr. Symonds was Hon. President 
of the Montreal Branch from its inception, and was its most popular 
lecturer, always beaming the spirit of good fellowship. He was born 
at Rickingfall-Inferior, ‘Suffolk, in 1860, and educated at Albert 
Memorial College and Framlingham College in that county. He came 
to Canada at the age of twenty-one vears and graduated from Trinity 
University, Toronto, in 1886. He was the recipient of many honeurs 
and degrees. He took a lifelong interest in Education and all matters 
of public welfare. He ranked in Anglican Church circles as being of 
the *‘ Broad Church ” school, ancl was always ready to appear on mixed 
platforms. The funeral was attended by thousands of citizens of all 
yanks and creeds. The Montreal Fellowship was represented by 
President T. H. Wardleworth, Past Presidents T. M. Barrington, A. T. 
Chapman, W. Godbee Brown, W. H. Atherton, Ph.D., LL.D. ; also 
Messrs. Prof. Neville Evans, R. W. Breeze and 8. Whittaker, Mrs. W. 
Giodbee Brown, Misses Hay Brown and (+. Baker-Edwards, members 
of the Executive. The service was simple. and the note of sadness 
was missing. The tone of the service throughout was one rather of 
subdued rejoicing that a great life had culminated in a glorious pas:ing 
into the great beyond. No funeral march /was played, and there wax 
no sermon. Throughout the xervice the tenor bell of St. George's 
Chureh was continuously tolled. Dr. Syraonds was a great reader 
and a pleasing lecturer, whether on Charles Dickens or Kingsley, and 
always gave the opening Lecture each Season for the Fellowship. 


NEW YORK.—The regular March Meeting was held on the Isth. 
The meeting was announced as “Ladies Night.” Miss Gertracle 
Holman, a concert soprano of exceptionally pleasing voice, furnished 
the music, being accompanied by M. Augustine, a noted vocal teacher, 
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whose fine method was discernible in Miss Holman’s work. Mrs. 
J. Elliott Langstaff told of the work of her son, Dr. Langstaff, of Eng- 
land, who has lived for many years in Dickens country, on which he 
is an authority, and who is establishing Dickens Libraries for Children, * 
which have been very successful. Mrs. Kilburn-Kilmer told of her 
recent trip to England and the Continent ; and of, what was closest 
to the heart of the New York Branch, her visit to the grave of her 
soldier-poet-son, Joyce Kilmer. Dr. Howard Duffield followed with 
one of his talks, in the series destined to be printed by the Fellowship, 
taking for his subject ‘“‘The Women of Dickens,’”’ which he handled ' 
as only he can: Dr. Duffield combated vigorously the idea, which 
somehow seems to have become almost traditional, that the female 
characters of Dickens are colourless and lacking character, and indicate 
an inability on the master’s part to delineate female character. Dr. 
Duffield showed clearly how rich and varied a field Dickens uncovered 
in his women, and how keen and true his understanding of female 
psychology was. On April 10th, 1921, at 1 o’clock, at the National 
Arts Club, the New York Branch gave a Luncheon in honour of Mr, 
and Mrs. G. K. Chesterton. About 300 members and guests sat at 
table, representing the best of New York’s literary society. Before 
the luncheon was served, a reception was held. Afterwards, Dr. 
Lyman W. Allen, President of the Fellowship, welcomed the guests and 
acted as toast-maker, introducing first, Mr. John G. Agar, President 
of the National Arts Club, who extended the hospitality of the Arts 
Club, which has long been the shrine of the arts and letters in America. 
Mr. Edward Wheeler, Editor of Current Opinion, followed. speaking 
of Dickens and Chesterton. Letters from the Presidents of the Boston 
and Philadelphia Branches were read, regreting their inability to 
be present. Dr. Howard Duffield then introduced Mr. Chesterton 
in a most delightful way. Mr. Chesterton, in his address, dwelt on 
the human side of Dickens and took occasion to speak of the strong 
and enduring friendship of England and America. This sentiment 
was highly applauded. The Luncheon was a brilliant one and a 
landmark in the history of the New York Branch. The regular April 
meeting was held on the 15th. Mr. Alexander reported on the Chester- 
ton luncheon, which he dwelt on in delightful vein as the Jandmark 
from which our history would in future be reckoned, time before being 
known as B.C.: Before Chesterton and A.C.: After Chesterton. He 
hoped that about 10 A.C. would find the Fellowship owning its own home, 
filled with choice Dickensiana. Mr. Charles L. Hines, one of England’s 
great architects and editors was present and was asked to address 
the Fellowship. Mr. Hines told among other things of the impression 
on the world caused by Dickens’s death, as he remembered though 
a little child, and of being taken to Westminster Abbey to the Poet’s 
Corner. Mr. Hines’s presence and talk was an unexpected pleasure 
and honour. Dr. Duffield then began his talk in the series to be 
printed, choosing Bleak House. He contrasted Dickens’s treatment of 
this work with a great symphony, the principal theme, as symbolized 
in the words Tom Allalones, ever recurring and developing ; the plot 
though handling so many characters, which he introduced in turn 
first, being closely compact and unified ; every incident, every character, 
every word, being unalterably necessary in its place, and immovable 
without harm to the story. Dr. Allen then introduced Mrs. Yarnall, 
who happened to be present, and asked her to read her sonnet on 
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Charles Dickens. Mrs. Yarnall did so, and surprised the. audience 
with an unexpectedly beautiful poem. Mrs. Ihlseng introduced 
Mrs. Tate, the accredited delegate to the Annual Convention of Fel- 
lowship Branches in England this summer. Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer 
spoke of her two visits as delegate in 1914 and 1915. The last meeting 
of the season 1920-21 was held on May 10th. Dr. Allen, the President, 
presided. The subject of the evening was “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,”’ and as an introductory feature, Mr. James B. Pond gave a 
talk on the locality and buildings mentioned and connected with the 
plot, illustrated with lantern slides made from his own collection of 
photographs. The pictures were clear and sharp, and served to create 
a proper atmosphere for Dr. Duffield’s discussion of the story. Dr. 
Duffield, in introducing it, gave a brief description of the various actors 
in this most absorbing drama, and quoted sufficient from its pages 
to show how keen were Dickens’s powers when he wrote it, and suggested 
that the New York Branch study the story during the coming summer 
with the idea of engaging some evening in an attempt at a solution. 
Mrs. Ihlseng spoke of the custom of the New York Branch in supporting 
each year cots at the Home for Crippled Children at Bath Beach, for 
which purpose, at the May Meeting, a collection is yearly taken up. 
She announced that higher costs had affected these cots, with every- 
thing else, bringing them up from $30 to $50 each. Four are yearly 
supported through the Fellowship by Mrs. Kilburn Kilmer, in memory 
of her son, our former President. Joyce Kilmer and his little daughter, 
Rose; and by Mrs. Wm. H. Beardsley, in memory of her son Hal 
Beardsley. It was suggested that a cot be endowed in memory of 
Charles H. Govan, and the suggestion adopted. The collection was 
then taken up and $217.50 realized, with $100 in addition promised. 
Mrs. Ihlseng then reported for the commission of delegates to the 
Inter-branch Meeting of Fellowships at Boston, on May 3rd, of the 
very interesting time they had experienced, and of the fine cordiality 
of the Boston Fellowship, their hosts. Also that New York had been 
chosen for the place of the next Inter-branch meeting. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The Annual Creneral Meeting of this branch 
was held on April 11th, at the St. Paul’s Parish room, when a goodly 
number attended. The Committee’s and Treasurer’s reports were 
presented and adopted, the latter showing a balance in favour of the 
Society. The resignation of the Secretary, Mr. Winship, through 
ill-health, was received with regret by the members, who passed a 
resolution of sympathy with him and their thanks for his services 
for the past nine years. The election of officers was then proceeded 
with, Mrs. B. Hawkins was elected as Secretary and two vacaricies 
in the list of Vice-Presidents were filled by the election of Mrs. Paul 
and Mr. Winship. On May 2nd, the late Secretary was waited upon 
by Mr. Hallet and Miss Conroy, who, in the name of the members, 
presented him with a wallet and a substantial sum in Treasury notes 
in recognition of his services. 


SOUTHEND.—The performance of David Copperfield at the Palace 
Theatre from March 7th to the 12th, was an artistic success from every 
point of view. The cast was so strong that even the small parts were 
convincingly filled, and the heavy prominent parts were so extremely 
well performed that no single adverse criticism reached the Fellowship, 
but, on the contrary, a large number of letters of congratulation have 
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been received officially, and also by members of the cast. The out- 
standing features were the performances of Mr. Will King as Micawber 
(who also doubled the part of Peggotty at Wednesday’s matinee), Mr. 
A. H. Nicholson as ** Peggotty,” Miss F. Bicknell as ** Rosa Dartle,” 
Miss D. Treliving as ** Agnes,” and Mr. Cyril D. Butler as ‘* David 
Copperfield.”> When all did so splendidly it seems invicious to make 
comparisons, and those mentioned had more opportunity of showing 
their real merit than others, to whom the author could not assign such 
important roles. The support given to the show was very gratifying. 
On March 31st, in connection with Warrior’s Day, the Fellowship had 
the pleasure to produce one of the items provided by the local amateur 
societies. The two ark scenes from David Copperfield were performed, 
the cast including :—Mr. A. H. Nicholson as * Peggotty,” Mr. Frank 
Barton as ‘Ham,’ Mr. Cyril C. Butler as ‘* David Copperfield,’ Mr. 
Herbert E. Sames as “ Steerforth,” Mrs. H. E. Mayhew as “ Mrs. 
Gummidge,” Miss B. Treliving as “Little Em/’ly.”’ The financial 
result of Warriors’ Day has not been published up to the time of writing, 
but it is understood that the Theatre receipts, added to the subscription 
lists, have produced quite a good sum. On April Sth, a dramatic 
performance was given on behalf of the St. Saviour’s Literary Society. 
There was a very good attendance, and the various turns were very 
much appreciated. The sketches, repeating the programme given in 
December at Crowstone Church, were received with enthusiasm. Mr. 
C. P. Lester, Mr. Herbert E. Sames and Mr. W. R. Frith provided 
new items, all of which were received with acclamation. A collection 
was taken for charitable purposes and realised £5. On April 11th, the 
final meeting for the session was held at Crowstone Church Hall, by 
favour of the deacons. The chair was taken by our President, Mr. 
William P. Bicknell, supported by Mr. A. Popham, Chairman of 
Committee. In Mr. Lester’s absence, Mr. Bright kindly presented the 
year’s accounts, which showed a total turnover of £609 14s. 3d., and a 
balance in hand of £28 9s. 4d. The Hon. Treasurer’s explanation of 
account stated that the advance of 1919-1920 had been more than 
sustained, and 337 members had actually paid the subscription for 
1920-1921. In addition there were some sixty members, whose sub- 
scriptions were still outstanding. It was also explained that advancing 
costs in postages and printing had caused considerable increase in 
expense for these items, and the balance in hand was regarded as 
eminently satisfactory. The accounts were approved and adopted 
unanimously. The Hon. Secretary gave a brief report of the year’s 
activities. The year’s efforts on behalf of charity resulted in the sum 
of over £100 being distributed. The report was carried unanimously. 
The meeting then proceeded to elect committee and officers. Mr. 
Bicknell was unanimously elected President for another year. Mr. 
Bicknell’s reply in accepting concluded the business of the meeting, 
and refreshments were then served. A musical and elocutionary 
programme followed. 


ST. PANCRAS.—On March 14th, a lecture was given by Mr. Leslie 
C. Staples on * Dickens and the Stage.” Mr. Staples dealt in a very 
interesting manner with Dickens’s interest in the stage, his ability as 
an actor and producer, his plays, his friendship with actors, as well as 
the actors depicted in his novels. An interesting discussion followed. 
The first session of this branch closed with a members’ meeting on 
April 11th, when papers on “ Pickwick” were given by Miss Cocke, 
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Miss Maie Hoey, Mr. H. H. Hartley, Mr. W. J. Roffey and Mr. S. J. 
Rust. Scenes from Nicholas Nickleby were also acted by the Dramatic 
section. Some of these scenes have since been repeated at other 
local entertainments, so that the dramatic section is doing very useful 
work, and a sincere debt is acknowledged by the branch to Miss Maie 
Hoey who has given considerable time and care to the training of the 
section. On April 14th, Mr. E. H. Burden gave an interesting lecture 
upon the work of the N.S.P.C.C. under the able and genial chairmanship 
of Sir Francis Fuller. Mr. Burden connected the work with the life 
and writings of Dickens. A collection realised £5 5s. for the Society. 
On April 23rd, a ramble was taken to Chelsea. The Hospital, Chelsea 
Old Church, Cheyne Walk and the Moravian Cemetery were all visited. 
On June 4th, a trip was taken to Waltham Abbey, and besides the 
Abbey Church, Harold’s Bridge and the ‘‘ Potato House,” the party 
visited the old Tudor House, in which Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs ” was 
written. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 

A New Book on London: A Quaint and Curious Volume of Forgotten 
Lore. By Leopold Wagner, 10s. 6d. net. London: George Allen and 
Unwin. 

Sikes and Nancy: a Reading by Charles Dickens, with an Intro- 
duction by J. Harrison Stonehouse. 8vo, 15s. net. London: H. 
Sotheran and Co. 

David Copperfield: a Reading, by Charles Dickens. With intro- 
ductory note by J. Harrison Stonehouse.—8vo, 15s. net. London : 
H. Sotheran and Co. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“Great Characters in Fiction, HI., Mr. Micawber,” by Sidney 
Dark. John o London's Weekly, 23rd April. 

‘A Dickens Inn” (The Maypole). Two Pictures, 1850 and to-day. 
The Times, 26th April. 

‘** Dickens the Educationist,” by W. Dillon Ricketts. Tewkesbury 
Weekly Record, 30th April. 

‘Carvings of Dickens Characters.’ Norfolk News, 21st May. 

“The Characteristics of Charles Dickens,” by David R. Williamson. 
The Scottish Field, March. 

‘- Seth Pecksniff : The Architect, Artist and Man,” by H. B. Creswell. 
F.R.ILB.A. The Architects’ Journal, 9th and 16th March. 

“ Borrowed from Dickens, Broken to Schoenberg.”* Boston ( U.S.A.) 
Evening Transcript, 19th March. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JULY 

2. St. Pancras: Ramble in Richmond. Meet in Station Yard, 

Richmond (District Railway), at 3 p.m. 
SEPTEMBER 

3. St. Pancras. Ramble in Hendon. Meet outside the Bell Hendon 
(Bus from Golders Green Station), at 3-15 p.m. 

17. London and St. Pancras: Ramble in Chislehurst. Meet outside 
Chislehurst Station (S. E. and C. Ry.), at 3-15 p.m. 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 
The New President of The Dickens Fellowship 


See page 175 


